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CHAPTER IV. 


And this was the life which she led, doing good wherever it was needful for 
the love of God. 
THE afternoon wore slowly away in Burders Street. The heavy, 
impure air grew hotter and denser. The glare of the ‘Sun’s’ 
boards became more dazzling and insufferable. The ‘Sun’ itself 
was almost deserted, there being one customer only to stimulate 
his thirst in the fetid bar. The poor devil on the pavement had 
hobbled off to bask in the sun elsewhere. The children had not 
yet come back from school; and, with the exception of the girl 
who was sweeping the steps of the house with the area, there was 
not a sign of life from one end of Burders Street to the other. 

It was a narrow, noisy, tumbledown staircase at No. 17, with a 
small, dark landing at the top of it; but the front room, which 
looked out over the zine roof of the shop, though the ceiling was 
low and the walls were not very far apart, was in its way fresh and 
cheerful enough. The brightness of the fire-irons in the grate, 
the clean curtains at the window, and a bowl of flowers upon the 
table gave the room a look of wholesome freshness, Some books 
stood upon a row of shelves between the fireplace and the window, 
but the room contained few ornaments and no pictures, cheap 
works of art, either in chromolithography or china, not being 
apparently to the taste of the occupants, and anything more. 
expensive being beyond their means. 
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There was a faint spark of fire glimmering in the grate, kept 
alight, in spite of the heat, to boil the kettle for tea, and beside it, 
in a Windsor armchair, sat the father of Tommy’s real lady. 

He was not as old a man as he looked, his thin hair having 
turned prematurely grey. His well-knit limbs must once have 
held great strength, for his form, though bowed, was still vigorous 
and robust. There was a certain dignity about his face, though 
his eyes had in them a brooding, retrospective look, as of ‘ one 
reproaching deeds never to be undone, with wondering self-com- 
passion.’ In a way not easily explicable at first, the sight of him 
was very sad. It was not that a once fine face was faded and worn, 
nor that trouble had pressed upon the hand of Time when he was 
stamping the wrinkles on his brow, and had deepened the im- 
pression ; but it was perhaps that the strangely uncertain look in 
his eyes told of a change sadder than the withering of the sap of 
youth or the failure of the strength of manhood. 

He was sitting listlessly, staring into the embers in the grate. 
He had scarcely moved from his chair since his daughter had left 
him. There was a book lying open on the table, but he had not 
been reading it. He was watching the one little spark of flame, 
buried Typhon-like under an AXtna of coal, with a fixed gaze that 
might have denoted great concentration of thought, but in reality 
meant just then the absence of any thought at all. 

From time to time he looked wistfully towards the door, ex- 
pecting his daughter's return. A step passing down the street 
roused him in an instant. But when the step went by the house 
and faded in the distance, a shade of disappointment passed into 
his face, and his eyes turned back mournfully to the dull grate. 

By-and-by he went to the window, and pushed up the sash, 
letting in a little more of the heated air. Then his face brightened, 
for coming along the pavement on the other side he saw the tall 
figure of his child. His eyes seemed almost to lose their brooding 
look as he went back to his seat by the fire. 

The dingy stairs creaked under a light, quick step, the noise 
waking Mr. Job, who had been dozing in his parlour. The door 
of the upper room was opened, and the kind eyes under the black 
straw bonnet beamed tenderly on the broken man in his chair. 

‘Well, dear, has the time seemed long?’ she asked, as she 
took off her bonnet and came to him. 

‘No, love, not particularly—not longer than the time always 
must seem when one is alone and has nothing to do.’ 
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‘I took the thimble to the child,’ she went on, proceeding to 
stir the little Typhon into a jet of flame that started up in fiery 
spurts, like the precursors of an irruption, through the passage she 
had broken for it in the coal. ‘She was as pleased with it as I 
should have been at her age with a guinea doll. And look what 
Tubbs has given me,’ pointing to a bunch of flowers on the table. 

‘Who may Tubbs be?’ asked her father, for whom the name 
had no associations. 

‘You remember Tubbs, father?’ But seeing that he did not, 
and that the question pained him, she added quickly, ‘ No, I dare 
say you would not remember him. Well, Tubbs,’ she began, going 
on with her preparations for tea, ‘Tubbs is a gentleman of nomadic 
habits, who deals in a great variety of goods. His goods vary 
with the time of year. At the present time he is dealing in 
flowers.’ 

‘I suppose, in other words, he is a—a—what do they call 
them ?’ 

‘A hawker?’ she suggested at once. 

‘Yes, that is the word. I couldn’t remember it.’ 

‘No ?—that’s tiresome,’ she said, sympathetically. ‘Well, Mr. 
Tubbs’s present occupation is to hawk flowers, and when he went 
out this morning he left these with his wife for me. She, poor 

‘woman, has been ill lately, and I have been to see her once or 
twice, you know. It was Tubbs who gave us these flowers, too,’ 
pointing to the bowl on the table. 

‘T am sure it is very good of him. But you make friends of 
them all,’ he added. She was kneeling before the fire with the 
teapot in her hand, waiting for the kettle to boil, and his hand 
was playing with her hair. She looked up at him with a smile, 
and he stooped down and kissed her forehead. 

‘ And have you been to the other place ?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes; they have given me seven-and-sixpence this time. That 
is more than usual, you know,’ she answered, as she poured the 
water into the teapot. 

‘Had you done more work ?’ 

‘No; but they said I had done it better.’ 

‘ Practice—practice makes—makes——-’ He pressed his hand 
impatiently to his forehead. 

‘Perfect,’ she said, brightly. ‘Yes, I am getting quite grand 
at it. Now, dear, tea is ready. Iam going to do yon a piece of 
toast,’ 
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‘No, love, don’t trouble.’ . 


The fire was burning eighth ytiio brightly for the hot room ; 
and having cut a round from the loaf, she knelt on the little 
shabby piece of carpet that did duty for a hearthrug, and held the 
bread before the blaze on a fork. 

‘There, father ; there you are,’ she said, giving him the toast 
when she had buttered it for him and cut it in half. 

‘Thanks, dear; now get your own tea.’ 

They remained silent for some minutes. The look of in- 
telligence which the sight of his daughter had brought to his face 
seemed to be ebbing slowly away. He was gazing into the fire 
once more with that brooding, vacant stare of his, while in his 
absence of mind he forgot to put down the teacup, which he 
hugged with both hands. 
| She saw this, and keeping down the sigh that rose in her 
throat, tried to rouse him. 

‘The smell of these roses almost makes one forget one is in 
London,’ she said. ‘You are fond of flowers, are you not, father ?’ 

He looked at her, but it was clear that he had not understood 
her. 

‘TI said,’ she repeated gently and very slowly, ‘that when one 
smells these roses one forgets one is in London. Smell them, 
dear, they are so sweet. Give me your cup and let me fill it up — 
for you. There, that’s it.’ And she took the cup from him as 
she would have taken it from a child, and having given him the 
flowers to smell, filled up the cup as an excuse for having taken it 
from him. He passed his hand across his forehead as if he were 
trying to brush the mist away from his clouded brain. And 
perhaps he had succeeded, for he spoke more brightly when he 


answered, 
‘They are very sweet, love. They remind one of the 


country.’ 

‘Don’t they?’ she said, encouraged by the change in him. 
‘ How fond I used to be of the country! I think I have never 
seen such roses as we had in our garden at home. And what a 
country it was for wild flowers! I shall never forget the little 
wood at the back of the park. A wonderful little wood!’ she 
laughed. ‘At least, it seemed so to usas children.’ But.suddenly 
breaking off, she added, ‘I see it is getting late. I must clear 
away and make myself tidy for the theatre.’ 

When she had cleared away the tea things, had put the room 
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straight, and had been to her little attic upstairs and made herself 
‘tidy for the theatre,’ having still a few minutes to spare, she 
drew her chair a little nearer to the window and prepared to read. 
But she did not get beyond the preparation; the book lay un- 
opened in her lap: she was looking up at the blue sky over the 
houses opposite, her thoughts still running perhaps on that ‘ won- 
derful little wood,’ and the adventures that she and the companion 
of her small exploits were never tired of seeking. Perhaps she 
was thinking of her companion, a dark, bright-eyed boy with 
wavy hair, whose delight it had been to lead her into the most 
dangerous places in that very safe little wood, where he would 
sometimes be wicked enough to leave her. Perhaps she was 
dreaming of an old Elizabethan house, with a broad terrace down 
its western front, and trim straight walks, dotted with rose-bushes, 
converging on a lake in the middle of a lawn; or perhaps she was 
dreaming of a dull, old-fashioned drawing-room, which she used to 
brighten with flowers; or of a housekeeper’s little sitting-room, 
which the housekeeper made cheerful with her smiles; or of— 
well, of whatever she was dreaming, her thoughts must have gone 
far afield, for she failed to hear the rattle of a cab that just then 
drove up to the door. 

Her father was in the same place by the fire, which was now 
dying down to black ashes. He was watching them with that 
look of intense interest which meant an almost entire unconscious- 
ness. From time to time he glanced at her, but there was scarcely 
more intelligence in his eyes than when they were riveted on the 
sinking embers in the grate. 

And there was a sad look in her face now, as if she were 
coming back from the land of her dreams to the troublous reality 
of her life—a sad look that was strangely at variance with the 
cheerfulness of her manner half an hour before. Those memories 
of the past may have saddened her ; perhaps she was still thinking 
of that: dark, bright-eyed boy, and wondering-——— 

‘Come in,’ she said hurriedly, for she heard a knock at the 
door, and fancied the person might have knocked before. 

Mr. Job opened the door. 

‘Oh, miss, miss, such dreadful trouble—my poor boy’s——’ 

She glanced at her father in his chair, and Mr. Job ac- 
cepted the caution and paused. They went out together on to 
the landing, and there Mr. Job poured out his trouble about 
Tommy, as he had just learnt it from Waveney. She’ listened to 
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him in silence, assuring him of her sympathy by a pressure of the 
hand. They remained upon the landing some minutes. 

‘The gen’leman’s downstairs, miss, what brought the news,’ 
said Mr. Job, when he had recovered himself a little. 

‘Would you like me to see him?’ asked the lady, good- 
naturedly. 

‘ Well, miss, I think he has told me a’most all there was to 
tell. But if it wouldn’t be troubling you just to step down——’ 

' ©T will come,’ she said; and she followed Mr. Job down the 
noisy stairs. 

Waveney was standing with his back to the door (thereby 
revealing the tear in his coat), studying the representation of the 
soldier in the glazy blue uniform taking the air with the nurse- 
maid in the park of aggressive verdure. But he turned to meet 
Mr. Job as he entered the room. 

It was a dim little parlour at the best of times, and as Waveney, 
in turning from the picture, put himself before the window, he 
made the usual obscurity dimmer by several degrees. Besides, 
the appearance of Mr. Job’s companion surprised him a little, and 
the recollection of the cuts in the knees of his trousers tended to 
divert his attention. She, too, was taken aback, for it had not 
occurred to her that ‘ the gen’leman downstairs’ might be young 
and—like this one; and her eyes turned from him towards his 
shiny new hat lying upon the table. 

‘The gen’leman- was knocked down, too, miss, as you may tell 
by his clothes,’ said Mr. Job sympathetically. ‘I’m sure it was un- 
common good o’ him to come all this way in the state he’s in. 
And though you hevn’t said so, sir, it’s my belief as you saved the 
boy’s life. He said, miss, as the horse knocked them both down ; 
but I suspect you was after saving the boy when it happened.’ 

‘I am sure Mr. Job is very grateful to you for what you have 
done,’ said the lady, losing any little feeling of embarrassment 
she may have had for the moment, and looking up into Waveney’s 
face. ‘I hope you are not much hurt, your——’ The words died 
on her lips. 


He, too, had raised his eyes, and they were riveted on her 
face—riveted as by some potent spell—riveted as if no power in 
the universe could ever turn them away. 

And she did not glance aside, but met his eyes with a gaze, 
deep, searching, yearning as his own, and then the darkness of night 
seemed to be falling upon her, and the room was whirling round. 
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“He caught her in his arms. ‘Maggie! Maggie!’ he cried. 
‘My God! is it you?’ 


Mr. Job had retired into the shop. Grief, surprise, distraction, 
pleasure, a subtle sense of envy and disappointment, an immense 
curiosity, and a few other emotions, were struggling within him. 
In the confusion of his feelings he had become the: victim of an 
irresistible propensity to rearrange the Dutch dolls in the window ; 
and having, in a moment of oblivion, wiped away a tear that was 
stealing down his cheek with one of their heads, a long streak of 
black paint was left on him, which gave him the appearance of an 
aged pantaloon in a primary stage of making-up. 

Waveney and Maggie were sitting in the little parlour. A 
feeling of bewilderment, not untouched with some sense of awe at 
the working of that mysterious power—call it Chance, or Fate, or 
Providence—which had brought them together, mingled with the 
gladness which needs no expression in words, and for some mo- 
ments kept them silent. Then, little by little, the strangeness 
yielded ; with each the other’s presence became more easy of ac- 
ceptance ; speech returned to them, their voices rose and recovered 
their natural quality, and question followed question. They 
smiled at the readiness with which they understood one another ; 
smiled to catch the old tones, thé long-unheard but unforgotten 
phrases and tricks of speech. Their old relations spontaneously 
renewed themselves, unconsciously, without effort. And herein 
the quality of their friendship was revealed; for nothing tests a 
friendship more crucially than the readiness with which it may be 
renewed after the lapse of a long separation. It is a test that 
finally divides the friendship of accident and convenience and 
good-fellowship from that which belongs to our deeper side and is 
able to supply its wants. 

But most of the questions had to be left unanswered. Maggie 
had joined thé ranks of those whose time is not their own, and the 
hour at which she usually started for the theatre had passed by 
already. One question of his, however, almost irresistibly claimed 
an answer. In amused bewilderment he asked : 

‘What is your—I mean, how do you—ah 

‘ Live ?’ she suggested. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘I do art-needlework in the daytime,’ she answered laughingly, 
‘and show peeple into their seats at a theatre in the evening.’ 
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But when she pressed her questions about the Court he parried 
them, being unwilling to darken their meeting by telling her of 
his father’s death; and so they agreed to keep their histories for 
another time. 

© And, oh! she said, ‘I cannot it even now. 
I was dreaming about the Court when Mr. Job came to me, and 
I must be dreaming still. I am sure it is only a dream.’ 

Waveney laughed. ‘Had we not better give Mr. Job some 
explanation ?’ he suggested. ‘ Mr. Job!’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Job, emerging from the shop. 

‘ This lady and I were children together-——’ 

‘Cousins,’ interrupted Maggie. 

‘ Indeed !’ responded Mr. Job, in a tone of ohio attention. 

‘And we meet now,’ continued Waveney, ‘for the first time 
after a separation of many years.’ And the astonishment and 
evident sense of incongruity in Mr. Job’s face touched him, and 
he was induced to give the old man material for plenty of subse- 
quent speculation. Time, however, was pressing, and Maggie 
dared linger no longer. Waveney proposed that they should 
drive to the theatre in his hansom, which was still waiting at 
the door, and to this she assented gratefully enough. 

They drove some little distance in silence, | 

‘Have I changed much ?’ she asked suddenly, something in 
Waveney’s look suggesting the question. 

‘Yes, Maggie, you have changed, he said. 

‘But much ?’ 

‘I knew you again,’ he laughed. ‘No, considering the life I 
expect you have led——’ 

She shuddered. ‘It has been terrible,’ she said. 

‘ Ah, but why have you never written to us?—why have you 
never let us know?’ 

‘I will explain it all to you, dear. You shall hear the whole 
story. I don’t think I could have acted otherwise.’ « 

‘You know best,’ he said. ‘Thank God! I have found you. 
You shall have no more of this life, at all events. Burders Street 
—this horrible East End. I will do all that is within my power 
to make things better for you.’ 

Maggie smiled. ‘That is what you used to say when you 
came home from school for the holidays,’ she reminded him, 
‘ You have not changed, dear.’ 

€More than you think, I'am afraid, he answered, 
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‘ Not for me,’ she insisted. : 
They drove on in silence. They arranged to meet at three 
o'clock the next afternoon outside the London Hospital, and to go 
from there to Victoria Park to tell their stories. By Maggie’s 
suggestion they stopped a little way from the theatre—one of the 
largest in London, and an important house at the East End. 

‘Good-bye, dear,’ she said, when he had helped her to alight. 
‘Even now I can hardly believe it is true. You will not ’—she 
lowered her voice—‘ let any one know you have seen me—for my 
father’s sake ?’ 

‘If it is your wish.’ 

‘No, it would not be my wish; but—for his sake. I will tell 
you the whole story to-morrow, and then you can judge for your- 
self. But now, please, not a word to any one—to any one,’ she 
repeated. 

‘Yes, I promise,’ he said. 

And with one more shake of the hands they parted, and 
Waveney returned to the world of the West End and of Nora. 


CHAPTER V. 


Alas! we know not what we do 
When we speak words ! 


WE shall anticipate Maggie’s story, and give it to the reader with 
as much brevity as we can. 

Two grave losses had induced Richard Leigh to leave Thuringia 
and return to England two years and a half before the present date 
of this history. One was the loss of his money by an unfortunate 
investment ; the other was the loss of his memory by progressive 
amnesia. The first loss deprived him of the means of subsistence ; 
the second made him dependent upon Maggie for procuring them. 
It was to render the task easier for her that they had returned to 
England ; and, like all people in difficulty, they had come straight 
to London. 

The first months after their arrival in the metropolis were 
the most. harassing Maggie had known. She began by seeking 
employment as a daily governess, but unfortunately she had no 
other qualifications than those possessed by most educated women 
with a fondness for music and books, and, worse still, shé could 
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give no references. She next sought employment in humbler 
spheres, She applied at shops, proffering her services for any 
work they might have to offer. But there were always two things 
that told fatally against her—inexperience and the want of refer- 
ences. Nothing she had ever learnt appeared to have any value 
in the market; she possessed no accomplishment by which she 
could procure the means of existence. ‘Why should we take 
you,” they all asked, ‘ who can give us no character, and whom 
we shall have to teach our business, when we can get plenty of 
others with years of experience and as good testimonials as we 
want ?’ 

In the meanwhile, their stock of money was diminishing, and 
the quarters into which they drifted were becoming poorer and 
poorer. Richard Leigh could do nothing to support them, but, on 
the contrary, was growing more and more dependent upon his 
daughter. Bravely Maggie fought the battle, bearing up against 
disappointment, humiliation, and the wearing anxiety of their 
position, and seldom failing to hide the worst of it from her father. 

And through it all she had had it in her power to save them 
by a word. One word to her old friends at the Court would have 
procured her the full assistance she needed. Why was she silent ? 

Before they had left Germany she had consulted a doctor about 
her father’s health. The development of the disease had been ° 
very gradual, the first symptoms not being of a nature to excite 
alarm. He had been forgetful, and always of the most recent 
events. This, though a source of inconvenience, and strange in a 
man who was still old only in appearance, gave her no grave anxiety, 
until from a forgetfulness of the present, like that of old people, he 
passed to the slow loss of his memory in other things. Then 
Maggie had become seriously alarmed, and had hastened to obtain 
medical advice. 

The doctor had grown very grave when she related these 
various symptoms. He could offer little hope of the recovery of 
her father’s mental powers, or even of the arrest of the disease ; 
though he did not tell her the whole truth, that disease of this 
kind generally ends in the total destruction of the memory. 
Amongst the many questions he asked her were these: Had she 
noticed anything peculiar in her father’s temper or manner ? and 
had he, as far as she knew, lately received any severe shock? 
They had been trying questions, because it had been difficult to 
‘answer them without making revelations as to her father’s history. 
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To the first she replied that his happiness had been blighted 
for many years by a trouble which had brought great suffering 
upon him. He often seemed to be brooding on his wrongs, and 
whenever he alluded to them, it was with a violence from which it 
took him some time to recover. Sometimes the paroxysms into 
which he was thrown caused her serious alarm, as he became so 
violent that she was scarcely safe in his presence. After one of 
these more severe attacks it would be two or three days before he 
was himself again. 

Of all this the doctor took particular note. 

In answer to the other question, she said that about two years 
before her father had received a shock ; and by further inquiry, 
the doctor elicited these two facts: first, that since the time of 
the shock the paroxysms had been less frequent, and, with one 
exception, of a less violent nature; secondly, that, as far as she 
could recollect, she had first begun to notice her father’s forgetful- 
ness soon after the time she referred to. 

Upon this, he had warned her to endeavour to prevent her 
father from receiving another shock, and had urged her to save 
him from excitement and every kind of severe strain. Of a 
malady so capricious in its later development he could speak with 
little confidence, but so far as his experience went, he should fear 
that another shock would tend greatly to accelerate the progress 
of the disease. 

Then Maggie had known that henceforth all the cares of life 
would devolve on her alone; that in all their difficulties it must 
be her first duty to shield her father ; that, come what might, she 
must never refer to him for a decision which by any means she 
could make without his help, or suffer him to know of a trouble 
which any efforts on her part could keep from him. And at first 
the burden had seemed more than her strength could bear. From 
that hour the freshness of her youth had left her, and her face had 
taken the look that marked the change which Waveney had noticed 
at their meeting. 

Maggie did not tell the doctor the circumstances under which 
her father had received the shock. They were as follows: 

She was sitting one afternoon in the arbour of their little 
garden, when, upon looking up from her work, she saw her father 
bursting open the garden gate, and in another moment he was by 
her side, pale, breathless, with the perspiration standing in great 
beads upon his forehead, a pitiable trembling in every limb. 
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‘ Maggie, I am lost—I am lost!’ he gasped. ‘We must go— 
at once—without a moment’s delay. I tell you we must leave 
this place within an hour. Do you hear me ?’ 

Without a word, she laid her hand gently on his arm and led 
him into the house. When they were in their little sitting-room, 
and she had shut the door, he fell into a fit of hysterical weeping, 
and many minutes went by before he was calm enough to tell her 
what had occurred. 

It appeared that, as he was passing through another part of the 
town, he had met a man in whom he had recognised, or fancied he 
had recognised, his old enemy George Rees, the man to whom he 
attributed all his troubles. Whether the recognition had been 
mutual Leigh could not tell ; but whether it had been mutual or 
not, it was equally impossible, he said, that they should remain 
where they were. If Rees should see him, he would be lost. They 
must quit the town by the next train, which left almost within an 
hour. 

For Maggie there was no alternative but to obey him. She 
had no means of judging how far his fears were well-founded. He 
declared his liberty to be in danger; she must do what she could 
to save him. She left their house in the charge of their servant, 
hoping it might not be long before they would be able to return to 
it ; and almost within the hour they had started upon their journey. 

It was not destined to be a long one. From the moment of 
his appearance in the arbour Leigh’s condition had been growing 
perceptibly worse. He was paralysed by the fear that was on him, 


‘overwhelmed by the power of his apprehension. The courage and 


resolution with which he had secured his escape from Dartmoor 
had changed to the nervous shrinking of a timid woman. By the 
time they had travelled some fifty miles, he had become so 
seriously ill that Maggie found it impossible to continue the 
journey. 

His illness lasted some weeks, and night and day she tended 
him, listening wearily, if pitifully, to the frequent wandering of 
his delirium. When at last she was released from her long watch 
by his bedside, it was to find herself bound by a promise big with 
effect upon her future. 

During her father’s illness she had had no time, and perhaps 
no heart, to keep up her correspondence with the Court. One 
night, in an interval of the fever, he made her promise never to 
renew it. 
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She had reasoned with him, pointing out that no harm had 
come of the correspondence of the last three years, and showing 
that nothing had occurred to make it probable that it would 
be in any degree less safe for the future. Who would betray 
them? Her uncle? Waveney? And if not they, who else ?— 
for no one else, except perhaps Mrs. Hope, was in their secret. 
But her reasoning had not moved him; and thinking that his 
unreasonable fear was only the result of illness, she had yielded 
and promised, intending to seek her release as soon as returning 
health should have given him his sounder judgment. 

Upon his recovery they did not return to their home, but 
settled in the town at which they had ended their journey, though 
they learned through the servant’ in whose charge they had left 
their house that no inquiries had been made, and that nothing of 
any kind had transpired to suggest that there would be danger in 
their going back. Then one day, when his health seemed to be 
fully restored, Maggie returned to the subject of her promise. 
She had no doubt that he would listen to her. She regarded his 
excessive timidity only as a result of his illness. Now that he 
was well again he would take a natural view of the matter, and 
see that his’ fears had been purely imaginary. 

But Leigh’s apprehension had undergone no diminution ; it 
seemed rather to have gained in strength. Maggie reasoned with 
him to no purpose. No one at the Court would betray his secret, 
he admitted it; but as long as any one in England knew where 
he was, there would be danger. Who could guard against acci- 
dent? In spite of the precautions which had been so carefully 
preserved, might not the police intercept his letters? Surely that 
had been done before now. And then there were the servants at: 
the Court ; might they not know where he was? And, if so, his 
secret must escape inevitably. No, as long as this correspondence 
continued, he felt there could be no security. 

Again Maggie reminded him that for three years her letters 
had passed with perfect impunity. She repeated almost des- 
perately the arguments she had used before, trying to bring home 
to him the sorrow it would be to her never to write again to those 
she loved, and the anxiety they would feel upon the sudden failure 
of her letters, as, indeed, the letters of theirs she had now un- 
answered only too plainly testified. But Leigh, generally con- 
siderate of his daughter’s wishes, careful in all things touching 
her happiness, proved to be cruelly insensible in this. Nothing 
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she could urge moved him, while she, too, revealed no little 
firmness in declining to renew her promise. She was sure his 
apprehensions were groundless, and she naturally shrank from 
frightening Sir George and Waveney, as she knew the failure of 
her letters must frighten them. 

Then, when his insistence was unavailing, and he saw that she 
remained unconvinced, his self-control suddenly forsook him, and 
he threw himself at her feet in a paroxysm of passionate entreaty. 
By her love for him, by the memory of her dead mother, by all 
she held sacred, he implored her to grant him this one request. 
It was his liberty—it was his life—that was at stake. If she 
refused, she must take his safety*into her keeping; if any mis- 
chance befell him, she would be responsible for it. He knew the 
meaning of the sacrifice he was asking her to make, but he 
entreated her not to hesitate when by it she would increase the 
security of his life. 

The fateful promise was renewed. 

This was why her letters had suddenly come to an end, and 
why, year after year, the silence had remained unbroken. This 
was why, through all the struggles and sufferings of their first 
months in London, she still kept silence, and chose to fight the 
battle alone rather than break her promise by applying to her 
friends for help.. And moreover, after the doctor’s warning, she 
dreaded the effect ypon her father of the knowledge that she had 
released his secret. But, for all that, she put a limit to her vow. 
She would wait until their purse was nearly empty, and then, if 
she still failed to find employment, she would write to her uncle 
for aid. 

The limit was never reached. 

Light first fell across their path when, in their downward 
drifting, they found shelter under the roof of Mr. Job. He proved 
a friend in need. In the first place, he was an easy landlord; in 
the second, he was not unfruitful in resource. It was by his 
advice Maggie had offered herself at the theatre for the humble 
post which she now filled. 

She would perhaps have been glad if her services had been 
rejected ; for by that time the purse was very light, and who can 
tell the longing that was in her heart for some one on whom to 
rest, if only for a little, the intolerable burden of her lot ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 
I tire of shams. 


THE wonderful weather continued. The sun, which had leon to 
heat the white, dusty pavement of Burders Street, as a baker his 
oven, and was sending its rays over the top of a tall sooty chimney 
to play amongst the red and gold glitter on the modest boards of 
its namesake, had discovered a frail place in Nora’s blind, and was 
making a golden speck on the sunflowers round the bosom of a 
small Clytie, who was smiling on a bracket in a corner of the 
shady little boudoir. Nora, at her davenport, did not see the 
speck of gold ; nor did she know that two other little specks, like 
tiny gems, were glittering in her own dark hair. She was at that 
moment reading a newspaper. 

She had enjoyed herself the previous evening. For a woman 
of her experience, Nora’s capacity for enjoyment was exceptional. 
Her nature was delightfully of a piece. She was realising the 
only ambition she cared to realise, and she dealt with herself too 
frankly to disguise the pleasure the realisation afforded her. She 
had been, perhaps, the best-dressed woman of the party, which 
was a great satisfaction; and had felt that her ascendency was 
unimpaired, which was a greater satisfaction still. She had 
received an invitation for Ascot which left nothing to be desired. 
And she had asked Mr. Gilbert to lend her 300/., and he had con- 
sented. She detested the necessity for making the request, and, 
by a natural perversity, Mr. Gilbert for granting it. But, as to 
console herself she had said, ‘ there is no virtue like necessity.’ 

‘You are lunching with the Watsons, I think ?’ amey 
asked. He had just come into the room. 

‘Yes. You know we have some people coming to dinner ?’ 

‘You told me so at breakfast. And,’ he added, ‘how sick I 
am of dinner parties.’ 

‘Are you?’ she asked, without looking up from the paper. 
‘I thought you liked them.’ 

‘No, I am sick to death of them—and of most forms of enter- 
tainment, in fact.’ 

‘Yes? Yet it is only the beginning of June.’ 

‘It is not a question of its being the beginning of June or the 
beginning of any other month; I am weary of the whole thing.’ 

‘“Of the sneers of selfish men” and “greetings where no 
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kindness is,” &c., &c., I suppose? I have not much faith in this 
sort of thing myself. Of course, everyone pretends to get tired, 
and most people give way to a little virtuous moralising now and 
then ; it’s the custom, like going to church. But, as far as my 
experience goes, no one leaves the world who can afford to stay in it.’ 

‘I shall be very glad when the season is over,’ he sighed, ‘and 
we can go back to the Court.’ 

‘TI detest the Court,’ admitted Nora freely. ‘ It’s a good house, 
and charmingly picturesque, and the garden and park are perfec- 
tion. But it is terribly old-fashioned, and you we let me make 
it more modern.’ 

‘Perhaps you preferred the Oaks ?’ 

‘No, the Court isa better house. But my mother was never 
so trying as your aunt.’ Waveney smiled; if there was much 
discomfort, still there was some humour, in Nora’s amare relations 
with Mrs. Fry. 

Nora had put the newspaper on one side, and was preparing to 
write a note, which she seemed to be unwilling to begin while 
Waveney remained in the room. 

He was lying in one of her armchairs, watching with half- 
closed eyes the little gold speck on the bust of Clytie. An odd 
fancy had shaped itself from his thoughts. He was thinking that, 
- since yesterday, a-ray of light had broken in across his darkened 
existence, just as this little sunbeam shone into the trivial luxury 
of the shaded boudoir. <A breath of air moved the blind so that 
the little speck widened and widened till it flamed upon the wall 
in a large golden circle that set the whole room aglow. Then it 
seemed to Waveney that the darkness of his life had begun to 
grow lighter under the influence of his golden ray. Suddenly the 
breath of air died away; the blind fell back into the old place ; 
the wall was dark again; even the little speck had disappeared. 

‘ What a noise the blind makes,’ complained Nora irritably. 

‘ Who are coming this evening ?’ Waveney asked. 

‘Who are coming this evening ?’ she repeated absently. ‘I 
wish he would go,’ she was thinking to herself. ‘Oh, only a 
few people; no one particular, Adie for one, and—let me see— 
+ Mr. Gilbert for another.’ 

‘I don’t know how it is, but I have never liked canes, said 
Waveney, watching the little speck that had come again ; ‘ never 
from the first timé I met him at your house. I can’t account for it.’ 1 

*No?? 
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‘I suppose it is prejudice. He has not bothered me in any 
way. On the contrary, he does his best to be pleasant. Still, I 
rather wish you wouldn’t have him here so often.’ 

‘TI ask him because he is an old friend of ours—of my father’s. 

Waveney half closed his eyes. ‘Is that any reason why he 
should come here so often ?’ : 

‘My dear Waveney, pray don’t be unreasonable. Mr. Gilbert 
does not come to this house more often than numbers of other 
people. You have taken an absurd dislike to him because he 
happens to know that: unpleasant story about your uncle. Is that 
his fault? I should have said that you ought to be very much 
obliged to him for telling no one about it.’ 

‘I disliked him before he told me that he knew my uncle.’ 

‘One would not care to have it generally known that one has 
a relation who is an escaped convict. Lots of people recollect 
vaguely that .you have a family skeleton somewhere. But then, 
you see, family skeletons are so common that, unless you remind 
people, they forget about them. Let us be thankful Mr. Gilbert 
has been kind enough not to remind people.’ 

Waveney admitted that there was some reason in this; and, 
at all events, Nora was not likely to send Mr. Gilbert one invitation 
the less because he happened to dislike him. Though he still 
found the man unacceptable, the sinister impression he had made 
upon that walk from Dryborough House had been weakened by 
subsequent intercourse. Waveney had kept his promise to 
Maggie, and had not told Nora of the meeting of the previous 
day. 

‘ What are you going to do this afternoon ?’ Nora asked. 

‘I have an appointment for three o’clock, and may not be back 
till dinner-time. Did you want me to go anywhere with you ?’ 

‘No, it is of no consequence. I can go somewhere else.’ 

A few minutes later Waveney left the room. 

For some moments Nora played with her pen, the note-paper 
remaining on her blotting-book untouched. The expression of her 
face reflected in the little mirror above her might have denoted 
either a decision which she was unable to make, or a task which 
she could not bring herself to perform. Perhaps, for the 
expression was certainly a dark one, it was both indecision and 
reluctance that kept her idle. 

Presently she took up the newspaper and began to read. But the 
flapping of the blind annoyed her, and she got up and shut the win- 
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dow. The little speck of gold was put out upon the bust of Clytie, 
After that Nora took up the paper again and pretended to read. 

Suddenly she threw the paper away impatiently, and wrote as 
follows: ‘Dear Mr. Gilbert,—Will it be quite convenient to you 
to call about six o'clock? I hope it will leave you time enough 
to dress for dinner. We do not dine till eight. Yours sincerely, 
Nora Keyworth.’ 

She rang the bell, and told the servant who answered it that 
the note was to be taken at once to Mr. Gilbert. 

Then, before she went out of the room, she opened the window. 
But the golden speck shone no more on Clytie’s flower-girt bust. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For it’s the troll in one, you see—it’s that... . 


Just as the hand of the clock on the grey front of the hospital 
touched the hour, Waveney’s hansom drew up to the pavement by 
the railings where Maggie, who had been waiting nearly a quarter 
of an hour, was at that moment strolling away from him. The 
cabman paid, he turned and overtook her, and they set their faces 
down the Whitechapel Road. 

Thg broad road stretched before them in the sunlight—the 
broad road with its immense breadth of pavement, its double lines 
of tramway, and its heavy traffic of vans and drays from the 
factories and breweries, the goods depéts and docks, of that region 
of inexhaustible production, the traffic passing in the distance into 
the bluish haze which gave the scene its one suggestion of summer. 
Except for this, the sunshine only made the universal sordidness 
a thing more monstrous and unpardonable. On the broad white 
pavements, between the cheap shops and shows and the inter- 
mittent stalls by the roadway, flowed the ceaseless stream of 
humanity; a stream in which prosperity was never more than 
respectable, and poverty appeared in all shades; a stream of 
strange faces—faces of workers in unwholesome industries, of 
anemic work-girls with their ugly fringes and feathers, a pathetic 
expression of their sex, of worn women in shabby bonnets and 
greasy black dresses, of foreigners and foreign Jews, of the sweated 
of all types and their sweaters—faces to which the vices and 
passions and sufferings of a great city had given a meaning and 
expression of their own. 
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‘And you have been living amidst all this, Maggie,’ he said, 
as they paused at Cambridge Road to wait for a tram that was 
overtaking them. 

f All this!’ she repeated. ‘The Whitechapel Road is the 
finest at the East ind. I suppose you have never been here before?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ And it repels you?’ 

‘ Distinctly.’ 

‘I can believe it. One has to be here some time before one 
feels anything else.’ 

The tram had come up and had stopped at the corner ; Waveney 
and Maggie got into it. 

‘It has ceased to repel you ?’ he asked. 

She shook her head. ‘No; far from it. Only I have been 
here long enough to feel a little of the pity of it.’ 

He half closed his eyes as he looked at her. She saw a ques- 
tion in them. 

‘Yes ?’ she asked. 

‘You have changed, Maggie.’ 

‘No, not in that way. I feel little enthusiasm. But it is im- 
possible to be in Burders Street long without having some sense 
of the pity of it.’ 

‘I understand. We used to laugh sometimes a little in the 
old days——’ 

‘ We were young then.’ 

‘Yes; and I suppose a bit heartless.’ 

‘No; it was only, I think, that we were happy.’ 

When they had left the tram, they passed through the gates 
of the park, and followed a gravel walk which led them to the 
northern side of the lake, winding amongst flower-beds and lilacs 
and may-trees, most of which showed patches of blossom. Having 
come to an empty seat, they sat down, with only the breadth of the 
path and a yard or so of grass between them and the rippleless 
water. ‘ 

It was a perfect summer afternoon, the sky a heavy blue lightly 
veiled, the atmosphere rich with a hazy brightness, thickening in 
the distance to a bluish mist. Waveney’s eyes wandered over the 
broad stretch of water, from the foliage of the trees, whose over- 
hanging branches narrowed the channel between the island and 
the shore, across the lake to the avenue that banked out the dis- 
tant houses, round to the boat-house with its green-and-white 
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striped verandah and its white flag-post, to which clung the Union 
_ Jack there-was not breeze enough to unfurl. Further on lay the 
little summer-house half hidden in the trees beyond the last of 
the long line of pleasure boats, whose gaudy rowlocks and bright- 
coloured cushions made specks of colour across the water sparkling 
in the sunlight. The murmur of the traffic in the streets lay 
heavy on the air, a low, incessant, unvarying, monotonous booming, 
across which came the cries of waterfowl scattered on the lake, 
and, at moments, the musical dripping of the oars of a passing boat. 

It was a perfect afternoon, and its influence gained upon 
Waveney insensibly as he listened to Maggie telling her story. 
He listened at first with a feeling of amused bewilderment, a feel- 
ing which changed little by little to one solely of pity. Gently, 
faithfully, unreservedly, she told it, at times with a little human 
self-pity, but at times, too, with stray touches of humour which 
drew a smile to his lips; and as he listened, there came to him a 
sense of her courage, of her inexhaustible patience and devotion. 
A strange tenderness seized him, a desire to make up to her for 
what she had lost, to atone to her for what she had suffered ; he 
felt that already in thought she was turning to him, transfer- 
ring, instinctively and unconsciously, a little of her burden of 
responsibility. The old bond between them renewed itself; the 
time since they had parted seemed shortened, the events which 
had filled it lost their importance, looked trivial, looked almost 
unreal. He himself changed to himself; the self of the present 
mocked him as something unnatural, artificial ; for the self of other 
days appeared to represent his nature more truly. He was con- 
scious of a wonderful feeling of nearness to her; it seemed as if, 
in spite of all that had happened, Maggie and he belonged to one 
another after all. 

‘ What do you think ?’ she asked. ‘Do you think I was right 
to keep my promise to my father ?’ 

‘God knows! It was a monstrous promise,’ he said, 

‘I felt I could do nothing else. . . . He has been very good 

-to me,’ she added. 

‘But for that it would have been more monsttous still. I . 
can’t realise what your life has been. Burders Street is unutter- 
able. But even abroad yom aon have been very lonely, Had you 
any friends?’ 

‘Very few.’ 

' €Music, I suppose, you did get... But books ?’ 
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- *IT read a good deal of German. I have read nothing since we 
returned to England. The world of books, the world generally— 
your world—seems to have gone from me. I have become a poor 
person.’ 

‘Ah, Maggie!’ he sighed. ‘ It is horrible.’ 

‘Tell me your story, dear,’ she said. 

Of his last years at Oxford and his first years in London he 
spoke readily enough ; but when he came to his last summer at the 
Court the flow of his narrative was impeded, and Maggie saw that 
there was something which he was reluctant to tell her. Her 
fears were aroused. She begged him to keep nothing back from 
her, She assured him she could bear the worst he might have to 
tell. And he yielded and told her everything: how he had not 
missed the comfort of being with his father at the last. 

We will not intrude upon Maggie’s sorrow. Waveney and 
she sat long in silence, and we will leave that silence unbroken. 

The rest of his story he told very briefly. He told her that 
he spent half his life at the Court, and the other half in staying 
with friends, in travelling, and in London. Maggie’s eyes were 
still misty with tears, and her sorrow still. filled her thoughts ; 
she listened almost indifferently, and troubled him only with an 
occasional question. And thus she unconsciously rendered it easy 
for him to make a momentous reservation. 

The reservation was his marriage. 


It was inexplicable—a trick of his sheng hbistins assertion of © 


a latent perversity in his nature. Not so much a yielding to 
temptation as a momentary blindness, a sudden failure to realise 
the position, an obvious indifference to consequences. 

Not a word that he said was untrue. Not an equivocation 
escaped him—not a perversion of a fact. But he did not tell 
her he was married. For the moment he failed to see that he 
need tell her. 

He had been conscious of a vague reluctance to tell her at 
their meeting yesterday. Even then, the reluctance had been 
sufficiently distinct to give him a sense of relief when they had 
decided to keep their stories. But it had not occurred to him 


that he might yield to it. Between Maggie and himself, of- 


course, there could be no secrets, as in the old days there were 
none, When, just now, he began telling her about himself, he 
had intended to tell her about Nora too. 

But as he went on with his story, he found his reluctance 
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increase. The feelings to which Maggie’s presence and conversa- 
tion had given rise—the consciousness of the re-awakening of 
that older self, his feeling of nearness to her, his longing for a 
renewal of the old relations between them—all this combined to 
intensify his reluctance. He knew that the knowledge of his 
marriage would come between them, would make an ineradicable 
difference, and for the moment he had lost his nerve. The sight 
of her grief for his father strengthened his unwillingness, for he 
felt that to be told of his marriage would hurt her, and there was 
this touch of consideration in what he did that he shrank from 
giving her more pain. He had not time frankly to ask himself 
why the news of his marriage would pain her; he felt that it 
would, and the need for the communication did not seem. so 
pressing that he might not spare her by reserving it. 

One word from Maggie would have won from him the truth. 
She unluckily took it for granted that he was single, having drawn, 
perhaps, a wrong inference from something he had said. Besides, 
she was still occupied with her grief, so that for the last part of 
his story she gave him but indifferent attention. 

Half an hour later he realised the meaning of his suppression. 
What would have been the mere statement of a fact had already 
become the admission of a concealment. The impulse seized him 
to put matters right. It were better to tell her when the task 
would be only difficult than to put it off until it had become 
well-nigh impossible. 

But unfortunately it was Maggie who was now speaking. She 
was appealing to him, making that spontaneous claim for help 
and sympathy which seemed to draw them so close together. 

‘I don’t think there can be much danger for father,’ she was 
saying. ‘I imagine they have long given up the search for him, 
and he has changed so much of late that I can scarcely believe it 
is likely he would be recognised. And Burders Street has never 
seemed to me to be safer than other places. I fancy sometimes 
we are a little conspicuous in Burders Street.’ 

‘You shall leave it.’ 

She was silent a moment. She was watching a black swan 
chasing a little white duck that was seeking safety in its wings 
from the red bill and skimming over the water like a flutter of snow. 

‘It may not be so easy,’ she said. 

‘ Your father has taken a liking to it ?’ 

‘It has come to be associated in his mind with safety; it may 
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be difficult to persuade him that. he would be as safe—or, as I 
believe, safer—elsewhere. When an idea has taken possession of 
him, he clings to it with a terrible tenacity.’ 

‘We must see what we cando. You have told him of our 
meeting ?’ 

‘I told him thin morning. He had gone to bed when I got 
home last night.’ 

‘ Was he alarmed ?’ 

‘No, strange to say, he took it very quietly. It ‘was a great 
relief to me that he did take it so well. I had been anxious about 
it. He insisted upon my pledging you to secrecy ; and I was glad 
to be able to tell him I had done that already. You will be care- 
ful, dear, won’t you ?’ 

‘TI will tell no one,’ he said. 

‘It is for his sake I ask it—for his peace of mind. I know 
you would not be likely to tell any one you could not trust.’ 

‘I will tell no one,’ he repeated. ‘I give you my word. But 
there is one point upon which I mean to insist. You must give 
up the theatre.’ 

Maggie laughed. ‘I shall miss my theatre,’ she said. ‘I dare 
say it will surprise you to hear it, but I often enjoy my evenings.’ 
Waveney frowned. ‘Plays come to us from West-End houses—I 
have seen most of the best actors; and as their stay, as a rule, is 
limited to a week, we get plenty of variety. It is a change, you 
see, from the rest of one’s life. And the audience amuse me, the 
people I sell programmes to and show into their seats. I am in 
the dress circle. At first one shrank rather——’ 

‘Hush, Maggie, it is preposterous !’ 

‘ Ah, dear, one can get used to anything. I am painfully con- 
scious of my deterioration.’ 

‘You had better give them notice this evening,’ he insisted. 
‘If there is anything to pay, of course you must pay it.’ 

‘You dear old fellow!’ she laughed. ‘How little you have 
changed!’ She took his hand. ‘To me it is just like the old 
times. I feel I am growing young again. It felt a different world 
when I got up this morning. I expect you have never known that 
feeling. The world seems to have used you according to your 
deserts. ‘You seem to have had that “good time” you used to 
talk about—do you remember ?’ 

Waveney winced. ‘I have had a thorn or two in my pillow,’ 
he said, 
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‘But it has been an easy bed on the whole?’ — 

‘I am not quite satisfied with it.’ 

She smiled at him with that old look of affectionate compre- 
hension which he remembered so well. ‘I don’t think the very 
best of good times would quite satisfy him, she said. ‘A good 
time is not enough for him, is it? But for myself—I think one 
never outlives one’s traditions, or at least one’s memories. This 
life, of course, has been horrible ; but even before—in Germany 

. .. n0,I am afraid my father came to me too late. It has 
been very lonely. But now—ah, thank heaven! the worst is’over !’ 

‘Thank heaven, it is!’ he muttered. 

He was looking at the lake. The black swan, from whom the 
white duck had escaped, had been lingering near the shore, in 
expectation of crumbs to be thrown by the passers-by. It was now 
sailing towards a party of ducks out on the lake, darkening the 
water, as it went, with the reflection of its dusky majesty. Waveney 
watched it until it looked in the distance no bigger than a duck. 
It seemed to him that the possibility of telling Maggie of his mar- 
riage had receded from him like the swan. 

“He had been thinking that he would carry it off with a laugh. 
But he could not now for the life of him. There was too wistful 
a look in her eyes as she gazed over the water; the depth of her 
feeling still showed too vividly in her face. Waveney saw it all, 
and—Heaven guard him while the thought is is in his mind felt 
how beautiful she was. 

A few minutes later they were returning to Burders Street. 
They spoke little on the way. The wistful look had not quite 
faded from her eyes, in spite of the gladness in her heart. As for 
Waveney, he was like a man who knows he has taken a wrong 
turning, and feels a little anxious as to whither he may be led. 
But the road was a pleasant one—much pleasanter than the other ; 
and is there not some little excitement, too, in going wrong ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Dum potui, rapui; rapiatis, quando potestis. é 


Mr. GILBERT was having an early luncheon at his lodgings near 
Jermyn Street. A dish of sandwiches served on a neat white 
napkin, a decanter of sherry, a box of Osbornes, a plate of grapes. 
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A light luncheon enough for a man who would not dine till eight. 
But of what there was Mr. Gilbert ate with relish. He finished 
both the sandwiches and the grapes. Those who look for traits of 
character in trifles would have said that with some robustness of 
appetite Mr. Gilbert united a certain refinement of taste. 

The room was furnished as a dining-room. Everything in it 
denoted solid, substantial comfort except the brariching silver 
candlesticks on the sideboard, which looked like wealth, and the 
unfathomable armchair, which savoured of luxury. 

The pictures, with the exception of a couple of engravings, 
were his landlord’s. His library; contained on one shelf, was 
comprehensive if small. It consisted of a novel, a peerage, an 
‘Every Man’s Own Lawyer,’ a history of England, and a Bradshaw. 
Rolled up on the shelf lay a large map of London, On the table 
was a dirty and many-folded ‘Sporting Times’; on his knees the 
‘Commercial Gazette’; and stuffed into the chair by his side the 
‘Stratford and East London Advertiser.” On the chimney-piece 
were an orderly litter of invitation cards and a few notes which he 
had no objection to having read. The open bureau in the corner 
bristled with papers that were unmistakably blue bundles of 
business. 

And in the unfathomable menialials smiled Mr. Gilbert himself, 
who, having crumbled his last Osborne, was smoking an expensive 
cigar with the look of a‘man who finds life inexpressibly to his liking. 

Now, men who find life to their liking are so comparatively rare, 
even near Jermyn Street, that it might be interesting to inquire 
into the cause of Mr. Gilbert’s phenomenal satisfaction. Perhaps 
it was the cigar. Or it may have been the sherry. Or the grapes. 
Or an announcement in the ‘ Commercial Gazette’ or in the 
‘East London Advertiser.’ 

It may have been all these combined, certainly. Yet the 
furtive and malicious complacence that showed in his good-looking, 
if somewhat unprepossessing, face was whimsically suggestive of 


_ the playful triumph of a cat as she gives the first caress to a poor 


little victim that has unexpectedly run under her paw. What 
had run under Mr. Gilbert’s paw there was nothing about him to 
show, unless, indeed, it was in some way connected with a little 
note which he locked up in an inner drawer of the bureau. We 
make the suggestion because the amiable complacence seemed to 
deepen appreciably as he read it for the last time before turning 
the key. , 
VOL. XXIII,——NO. 138, N.8. 27 
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Having taken out a few papers and replaced a few more, Mr. 
Gilbert locked the lid of the bureau, tried it to see that it was 
securely fastened, and then, having locked up the sherry in the 
sideboard and felt the door to see that it was quite secure, pocketed 
his bright bunch of keys, rang the bell, and, taking his stand on 
the hearthrug, resuméd his cigar and looked out of the window. 

A minute later a fair, square-built young man, with a port- 
wine mark on his left cheek, premonitory symptoms of whisker on 
both, and a pair of slippers worn down at the heels so that they 
made a flapping noise as she walked, came into the room, and 
awaited in shuffling silence the announcement of Mr. Gilbert’s 
pleasure. 

For fully twenty seconds Mr. Gilbert continued to look out of 
the window, and then for fully twenty-five seconds more surveyed 
the square-built young man with an amused, yet absent, gaze, as 
if he were thinking about, rather than actually beholding, him, 
and as if the recollection were fraught with much innocent hilarity. 
This scrutiny had the effect of making the young man fidget 
noisily with the door-handle and wriggle himself half out: of: his 
heelless slippers, while the mark on his left cheek became con- 
vulsed in twitchings very painful to see. 

‘I told you not to wear those things,’ said Mr. Gilbert 
presently, pointing good-«naturedly with the end of his cigar to 
the coverings on the young man’s toes. 

‘No, sir; but——’ began the young man. 

‘I didn’t ring for you to talk about that, however,’ ecabhaned 
Mr. Gilbert, without noticing the incipient apology. ‘I forget 
what I did ring for. But, by the way, there is something else I 
wish to speak to you about. Excuse my touching on a personal 
matter, Potts, but you really must shave. That fluff, which is . 
* painfully long way from being whisker, is really—is really 
Mr. Gilbert paused, unable to find the expression which would best 
convey his amiable meaning—‘a most disgusting sight. You 
must get rid of it, Potts; you must, indeed. Though I am sure 
I shall be as thankful as any one when you do have enough 
whisker to shade—I am afraid no amount of whisker will ever 
hide—that blemish on your cheek. How old are you, Potts ?’ 

* Twenty-three,’ blurted Potts, on whose brow the perspiration 
stood in beads. 

‘Twenty-three? Well, I think at twenty-three one expects 
to see something a little more like whisker than that,’ pointing 
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considerately to the premonitory symptoms. ‘I recollect now 
what I rang for. Do you remember that I went out yesterday 
afternoon about three and came back about a quarter past five ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Potts with alacrity, very grateful for the 
change in the conversation. 

‘Do you remember who called while I was out ?’ asked Mr. 
Gilbert, eyeing Potts’s relief with the same absent look of critical 
enjoyment. 

‘ Only the gentleman I told you of, sir.’ 

‘Mr. James ?’ 

‘Yes, that was the gentleman’s name.’ 

‘You are sure no one else called ?’ 


Quite certain, sir.’ 
‘So that no one came into this room while I was out except 
yourself?’ 


‘No, sir; not that I ‘know of, sir,’ said Potts, beginning to 
feel uncomfortatle again. ‘I’m not sure as I came in. Mr. James 
—Mr. James walked in of his own accord.’ 

‘Who cleared away the lunch ?’ asked Mr. Gilbert sugges- 
tively. 

‘I did, sir,’ acknowledged Potts, the afflicted cheek becoming 
horribly convulsed. 

‘Very well. Shut the door and count these, will you?’ 
And Mr, Gilbert handed him a box that had once contained a 
hundred cigars. ‘Turn them out onto the table and count them 
as you put them back. That will be the simplest way.’ - 

Potts took the cigars and did as he was told, glancing up at 
Mr. Gilbert, who had gone to look out of the window, at every 
tenth cigar with a vindictive, hunted expression, as if he yearned 
to reckon up his score against that ore and, by all his 
tutelary deities, to pay it! 

‘Forty-three,’ he said sulkily, as.he deposited-the last in the 
box. 

‘You are sure? Count them again, if you like.’ 
had returned to the hearthrug. 

‘I think forty-three’s correct,’ on 

‘Very well.. I think so, too. Now, ean you account for the 
fact that when I went out yesterday afternoon there were’ forty- 
four, and when I returned only forty-three ?’ 

‘No, sir. Not unless Mr. James helped himself. Now I come: 
to think on it, I believe he was smoking when he went out.’ 
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‘That is unfortunate, Potts. Mr. James does not smoke. 
Never mind, don’t do it again. I am certain to find you out. 
Now call me a hansom, will you ?’ 

The slippers made a flapping noise across the room, and Potts 
obeyed. 

Mr. Gilbert got into the hansom and gave the address of a 
certain shop in the Strand. As Potts returned up the steps, 
‘Damn you, for a mean, bullying devil !’ he muttered between his 
teeth, and nothing but the consciousness that the maid over the 
way was looking prevented him from shaking his fist at the 
retreating cab. 

The shop at which Mr. Gilbert alighted was a tobacconist’s. but 
his business did not detain him, and his ultimate destination proved 
to be a point at some little distance down the Whitechapel Road. 

Having paid the cabman his fare, Mr. Gilbert crossed the road, 
and proceeded to thread a labyrinth of by-streets with the confi- 
dence of a man to whom the way is perfectly familiar. His strong- 
featured face had by no means lost its look of unpleasant satisfac- 
tion. He appeared to view the ordering even of this sorry bit of 
the universe with an amiable and uncritical contentment. By- 
and-by, as he was passing a small shop in a street which possessed 
more individuality than some of those he had traversed, a woman, 
young, tall, and dressed in black, came out of it ; and there must 
have been something especially noticeable, or perhaps attractive, 
about her, for he kept looking back until he had reached his 
destination. For a moment it appeared almost as if he thought 
of turning round and following her. He abstained, however, and 
pushing open the swing doors of the house at which he was to call, 
Mr. Gilbert passed in. 

The house was the Burders Street ‘Sun.’ 

‘How de do, Mr. Gilbert? How de do?’ was his greeting 
from a well-dressed, hard-fegtured, bright-eyed woman, whose 
fat, ringed left hand rested on one of the pulls of the beer-engines. 

‘Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Finch. How are you? Lost 
your neuralgia, I hope. Is your husband in?’ This Mr. Gilbert 
said with easy familiarity, asking after Mrs. Finch’s health in just 
that tone of heightened interest which she took as a tribute to the 
brightness of her eyes and the matronly elegance of her figure. 

‘No, Mr. Gilbert, the new-ralgia is as bad as ever. I didn’t 
get to sleep last night till past two with it. My ’usband is in the 
parlour, Mr. Gilbert. You know your way.’ y . 
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Though on excellent terms with Mr. Gilbert, and disposed to 
regard him with some degree of respect, she would as soon have 
shown him to the parlour herself as have addressed him as ‘ sir.’ 
Mr. Gilbert, who knew both his way and this little point in Mrs. 
Finch’s character, thanked her, and passed on down the passage. 
In the parlour, sure enough, he found Mr. Finch himself—a 
middle-aged man of very large dimensions, with a sanguine, clean- 
shaven face, several chins, a tendency to heat upon the forehead, 
a big nose, and a look about his eyes as if they were floating in 
moisture. At first sight of his extensive person one was disposed 
to think that nature had erected in him a colossal monument to 
dulness. But a second look into those peculiar eyes made one 
feel that beneath their watery surface lay an unfathomable sagacity. 
And this impression a short time spent in his company was pretty 
sure to confirm. 

The relations between Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Finch need a little 
explanation. Mr. Gilbert owned a good deal of property in the 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Finch collected his rents for him. But 
that was not all; the landlord of the ‘Sun’ made himself invalu- 
able to Mr. Gilbert by playing jackal to his lion. When a par- 
ticularly inviting lot of slums (from the investor’s point of view). 
came upon the market—slums that stood on ground which would 
be required before long for a railway-station, or which the School 
Board would be likely to pull down to make way for one of their 
handsome new buildings—Mr. Finch scented them out, and, if 
he did not want them himself, would let Mr. Gilbert know. In 
_ this way Mr. Finch had been worth thousands of pounds to his 

employer. For slum property is not to be managed and acquired 

without the aid of some such expert as Mr. Finch, who, for his 
own part, was making his fortune to but a limited extent across 
his counter. 

A small, dark room that has recently been dined in, and is still 
pervaded by a suspicion of beefsteak and onions, is capable, when 
vigorously smoked in by two persons on a hot summer afternoon, 
of becoming disagreeably close. Mr. Gilbert, feeling this, sug- 
gested that the window should be opened. Mr. Finch, though the 
proceeding seemed to him unusual, complied. 

‘Now, I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Gilbert,’ Mr. Finch was 
saying, ‘between ourselves, how it is Moss got that property so 

‘cheap. But I’ll ask you not to let it go any further.’ 

‘Certainly,’ Mr. Gilbert assented. 
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'‘ Very well, sir,’ proceeded the landlord of the ‘Sun,’ drawing 
his chair a little nearer to Mr. Gilbert’s round the oil-baize covered 
table, and speaking in a loud, husky, confidential whisper peculiar 
to men of business of his class. ‘Moss belongs to what you might 
call a ring; there are some nine or ten of them, mostly Jews. 
And when there’s a sale of house property on, the whole lot on’em 
goes down to the auction rooms, and as these is often rather small 
for that kind of sale, they don’t find it very. difficult to crowd them 
up, so to speak. Now, outside, mark you, they put a couple of 
chaps by the door—what. they call “runners,” and give ten bob 
apiece to for the job, and their. business is to do all they can in a 
bullyin’ sort of way to keep parties out of the auction.’ 

‘Without resorting to violence, of course,’ suggested Mr. 
Gilbert, by way of showing his interest. 

‘Bless you! there isn’t no violence used,’ exclaimed this un-— 
grammatical man of business. ‘ But I'll tell you how they do it. 
If an outsider does make his way in, besides elbowing of him about: 
and making it as unpleasant as possible in a quiet sort of way, 
they'll one o’ them go up to him when the bidding’s begun and 
whisper in his ear and ask him if he’s heard of the dilapidations 
there is on the property, or something of that sort; and that, 
coming at the last moment, will funk him, don’t you know, and 
the betting’s ten to one as he retires without another bid. Of 
course, he don’t believe nothing about the dilapidations; but still 
he isn’t sure, and so thinks it’s best to be on the safe side.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mr. Gilbert, much amused. 

‘ And the rest’s the regular old business, same as at furniture 
sales. The ring hold a second auction afterwards, having bid 
against one another as little as they can, and the purchaser at the 
second auction gives the purchaser at the first the sum he bid for 
the property, and they divide the difference amongst them. I've 
had them here before now,’ added Mr. Finch, 

Then they proceeded to business. Mr. Gilbert possessed as 
great an aptitude for the work as if, like Mr. Finch, he had been 
used to it all his life, The truth is that he had first taken to it 
some years before on his return from the Continent, this East-End 
property having been left to him by an uncle. It was at about 
the same time that he became intimate with the Nixons, 

They had done with Mr. Gilbert’s more respectable possessions, 
and the two or three houses he owned in Burders Street, and were 
now considering his sties, 
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‘No. 19, second floor, front room ; rent 5s. a-week,’ read Mr. 
Finch from a vast memorandum-book ; ‘arrears two weeks. The 
tenants are a woman, her husband, and four children. They have 
generally paid pretty regular, but the woman come to me last 
week with a long story about her husband having broke his arm, 
and her eldest. boy not being able to do anything because his 
eyesight’s bad, and she can’t do anything herself because she has 
the baby ‘to see to, the other two children being at school, where, 
I believe, they go pretty regular. What shall I do with them— 

_ they owe two weeks ?’ 

‘Turn them out,’ said Mr. Gilbert tersely. ‘Goodness knows 
when they will be able to pay.’ 

Mr. Finch made a note to that effect in his book, murmuring 
the while, ‘It’s the only way with them sort of people.’ 

‘No 2], third floor, back; rent 3s. 6d. a-week ; no arrears. 
The tenants are an old woman and her two daughters. I have 
given them some boards to put over a hole where the rain comes 
in. There was a board there before, if I recollect right, but I 
believe the former tenants used it for firewood. Shall I put a 
little on the rent for repairs ?’ 

‘What did the boards cost ?’ 

‘Well, nothing. It was some I had by me.’ 

‘Do they pay regularly ?’ 

Mr. Finch referred to his memorandum-book. ‘ Yes; very 
regular.’ 

‘Then put on fourpence a-week,’ said Mr. Gilbert, conclusively. 

Mr. Finch made a note of it, murmuring to himself, ‘ Yes, 
that’s about it, I reckon.’ 

And so on through a very long list. When they had finished, 
and Mr. Gilbert was putting some papers in his pocket prepara- 
tory to returning westwards, he asked : 

‘ Who lives at the toy-shop—the one here in Burders Street, I 
mean ?’ 

‘The toy-shop? Why, Job’s the name; Job, sir.’ 

‘Any family ?’ 

‘Only a grandson—at least, that I ever heard of.’ 

‘Oh!’ commented Mr. Gilbert, and seeing that Mr. Finch 
expected some explanation of his interest in the occupants of a 
house which did not belong to him, added with pleasant frank- 
ness, ‘I happened to see rather a handsome young woman come 
out of the shop as I came by just now.’ 
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‘ Ah, to be sure,’ said Mr. Finch, accepting the explanation. 
‘ She lodges there with her father ; has done now this two or three 
years. We can’t quite make ’em out. They must have come 
down in the world, Mrs. Finch and me think. I don’t know 
much about the father; he isn’t quite right here,’ pointing to his 
warm forehead with his immense forefinger. ‘But my wife has 
took a fancy to her because she brought our little un home once, 
when she had fallen down in the road and cut her knee.’ 

‘ What does she do?’ asked Mr. Gilbert. 

‘She’s an attendant at the theayter, so she told my wife 
one day.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Gilbert again. ‘ Well, good afternoon, Mr. 
Finch. You will see about those people at No. 19 and the rest of 
them ?’ 

‘I am going round there now at once,’ said Mr. Finch, putting 
his own papers together. 

And Mr. Finch, patting his little girl, who had just run into 
the room through the door Mr. Gilbert had left open, on her 
rough little head, gave.her the treat of fetching his hat for him, 
that he might go and inform the woman with that unnecessarily 
long list of troubles that even the foul shelter she then enjoyed 
was henceforth to be denied her. 

Arrived at his lodgings, Mr. Gilbert deposited his papers in 
the bureau, and took out certain other pieces of paper which 
looked like bank-notes; washed his hands—metaphorically, no 
doubt, of the afternoon’s transactions, as well as with Pear’s and 
water; and told Potts to whistle for a hansom, in which he was 
presently driven to Gifford Street, to keep his appointment with 
Nora. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LABOURER. 


‘Ce qu’on gagne en gloire on le perd en amour.’ | 


JOHN lives all his life in a remote Norfolk village. He belongs to 
a generation that has almost passed away. When he is a boy the 
Battle of Waterloo has still to be fought and the cheap newspaper 
to be born. 

John is just a little thick and agricultural. He has no wit at 
all, but perhaps a very little latent wisdom. He can, of course, 
neither read nor write. In his time such accomplishments are 
regarded as entirely superfluous for the class to which he belongs. 
His knowledge of politics, therefore, does not go beyond a doggerel 
and patriotic ballad about Bonaparty which he has picked up in 
the village alehouse. His interest as a young man in the fate of 
the empire cannot be said to be particularly keen. He is indeed 
at that date entirely engrossed in mangel-wurzels and love. 

John has to get up very early in the morning to go about his 
business. He earns, by a great deal of hard work, a very modest 
wage. He puts by some of it—for a purpose. Every now and 
then he falls into iniquity and takes a little too much beer. But 
upon the whole he has a good deal of self-respect, and even a 
certain sort of simple independence and dignity. When the 
squire or the parson stop to have a talk with him, he pulls at a 
reddish forelock at very frequent intervals to express a most honest 
respect. John is always in church on Sunday. He sings the 
familiar hymns which he learnt by heart in childhood in a voice 
wholly fervent and unmusical. During the sermon he looks at 
Sally, whom he is going to marry one day, and who sits very 
pretty and conscious under her shady hat. 

John has no club to go to in the winter evenings. He dozes 
comfortably in his own kitchen instead. There is no Coal Fund, 
or Savings Bank, or Working Men’s Institute provided for his 
benefit. He is not hemmed in by charities like his grandson of 
to-day. There is no competition to provide for John living and 
to pay his funeral expenses when dead. Perhaps John is not the 
worse man because.he is wholly self-dependent. When indeed 
for the first and only time in his stalwart life he falls ill, the 
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parson brings him a couple of bottles of port, and the squire’s 
daughter, who is pretty and pious, produces quivering jellies from 
a covered basket. The parson looks in upon John pretty often. 
He tells a good story or two to appeal to the patient’s somewhat 
stolid risible faculties, and says rather clumsily as he leaves him, 
‘Don’t let the dust grow on your Bible, John.’ And John, grate- 
fully remembering the port, says, ‘Nay, nay, sir. And when the 
squire’s daughter comes next day, she reads him the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

As a lover, John is somewhat clumsy and exceedingly faithful. 
He has lived next door to Sally all her life, and remembers her 
when she was quite a little girl, Sally is very modest and blush- 
ing, with a round little waist and blooming country cheeks. When 
they are married, it pleases John very much, as he smokes his pipe 
stolidly in the front of the fire in the evening, to see Sally sitting 
on a footstool trimming her Sunday hat and regarding the blue 
ribbons, with her pretty head first on this side and then on that. 

John does not pay Sally any compliments. His speech is 
quite uncooth and to the point. Many of his expressions are, it 
is to be feared, what would now be considered coarse. But if he 
uses words and says openly things which would cause polite 
persons to blush, John’s heart has many of those finer instincts 
which are invidiously called the instincts of a gentleman. 

John has the greatest respect for Sally. During their court- 
ship, he satisfies his pugilistic tendencies with a great deal of zest 
upon a rejected suitor of Sally’s who ventures to speak of her dis- 
respectfully. He has a certain reverence moreover in his affection 
for Sally’s babies, and is especially attached to the first, who is a 
little girl. John counsels, with a certain heavy paternal wisdom, 
that the baby be soon ‘took to the parson.’ 

‘It keeps ’em healthy,’ says John. And Sally being also 
imbued with this simple superstition, the baby is ‘took to the 
parson’ and christened by a scriptural name as soon as may be. 

John’s life is not troubled with eventfulness, Once, indeed, a 
bad time comes. John is out of work and Sally and the children 
fall ill, The children, with John’s tender and clumsy help, 
scramble somehow into convalescence ; but Sally is very bad indeed. 
John sits by her bedside hour after hour. He is very stupid and 
loving. He does not know at all what to do except hold her hand 
and now and’then straighten her pillows, 

‘You are not a-dying, Sally, are you?’ he says desperately, 
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And Sally, opening her eyes and seeing his haggard face, says, ‘ No, 
John—only don’t worrit.’ 

And John sits very quietly until the night covers them both. 

Once John goes to Norwich. He regards this as a very great 
event iydeed. He dates all time from this visit. ‘Old parson 
died,’ he says, ‘a matter o’ six years after I see’d Norwich.’ 
The coming of the new parson is a great event also. The mar- 
riage of the squire’s daughter a momentous occasion of which nob 
a single detail is ever forgotten. 

‘That was the time as you had your new gownd,’ said John. 
And Sally smiles a little, as she remembers the ‘gownd’ fresh 
and charming. By this time her youthful prettiness has faded a 
little. But though her figure is no longer delicate or her com- 
plexion blooming, John is still convinced in his faithful conserva- 
tism that Sally is the most beautiful creature in the world. He 
loves her just as he loved her when they were first married. They 
are not indeed sentimental. With ten shillings a week and five 
children, there is no time for sentimentality. But that there is 
no time for faithfulness, goodness, and affection who shall say ? 

In due time’ the children grow up and work for themselves. 
John is still a labourer, having been unable out of ten shillings a 
week to lay by a competence for his old age. But either he does 
not think of the future at all, or else he has, in his stolid way, a 
never-spoken trust in a Providence who has been always kind. 
And one day Sally dies and the light of his simple life goes out 
for ever. 

To-day, in a quaint little almshouse, in that benighted Norfolk 
village, their lives a very old man. He is so old that the present 
is all dim and obscure to him, and only the past stands out 
clearly. He sits very contentedly in his garden in the summer 
sunshine and dozes a great deal. He hears in a pleasant indis- 
tinctness the murmuring of the bees and the songs of the birds. 
The voices of the people who come to see him sound too a great 
way off, and the meaning of what they ask him takes a long time 
to reach his old brain. 

‘He ought to be intensely inkemdatind, you know,’ says Anti- 
quaria full of intelligence. But he is not. 

‘What do you remember to have heard about Waterloo ?’ asks 
Antiquaria at the top of her voice. 

Nothing, at first. ‘Then he murmurs very indistinctly a line 
or two of the old alehouse ballad about Bonaparty. — 
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‘Parson said *twas Waterloo day as I bought the ring for 
Sally,’ he adds more clearly. 

‘Wasn’t there great excitement about the battle in the 
village?’ persists Antiquaria. 

And he looks at her with his old eyes and says, ‘I dunno. It 
was the day I bought Sally the ring.’ 

That is all. If he had ever taken any interest in the fate of 
Europe, which he did not, he would have forgotten it. And now 
only remembers a crisis in the history of nations as the day he 
bought Sally the ring. 

As the years pass, a thousand changes take place round him, 
and he does not perceive them. A modern and spiritual ecclesi- 
astic has long replaced the old parsons with their muscular 
Christianity, their good stories, and their port wine. The place 
in church where Sally sang Tate and Brady devoutly beneath the 
demurest coal-scuttle bonnet is occupied by correct little boys 
with neat surplices and Gregorian chants. 

The village politicians have long come to the comforting and 
fashionable conclusion that whatever is, is wrong, and that as a 
preliminary to any sort of true justice and quality, all existing 
institutions must be razed to the ground. 

And John, who used to be embarrassed to foolishness by the 
honour of a chat with the squire, and was not even aware that he 
was miserable, down-trodden and oppressed, blinks his old eyes 
pleasantly in the sunshine, and lives in his recollections. He is 
capable at last of no interest at all except in that fair, far past 
which he spent with Sally. The present is a vague and pleasantly 
confusing dream. The people round him are only shadows. He 
has to be fed and tended like an infant. When the vicar reads to 
him a pious work in a shout, he responds, “ A-mon. A-mon,’ just 
as the clerk responded in church in his youth. But of the sub- 
stance of that pious work he comprehends nothing at all. His 
simple mind and his tired body are alike at rest. 

One summer the woman who takes care of him vociferates 
loudly in his ear that she has had a letter to say his grand-daughter 
is coming to see him. In spite of Mrs. Jones’s shouts, her words 
convey very little to the poor simple old mind. She shakes John 
a little, not unkindly, for in a perfectly practical way she is fond 
of him, but with the'idea perhaps of shaking her meaning into his 
brain. And he comprehends at last that he is to have a visitor. All 
his visitors like to hear the lines about Bonaparty, and he murmurs 
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them over to himself in his tottering voice so as to be in readiness, 
On the auspicious day he has his chair wheeled as usual into the 
little garden. .He dozes there, also as usual. And wakes up 
suddenly, and there before him—with her blooming country face | 
and the sunshine on her hair and the bonnet with blue ribbons 
hanging from her arm—is Sally at one-and-twenty. . 

‘Why, it’s Sally !’ says the old voice with a piping childish cry 
of joy. ‘It seems a sight of time you've left me alone. Have 
you been minding the children, lass ?’ 

Perhaps she has—from Heaven. The grand-daughter, who has 
never seen Sally but has withal some of Sally’s tenderness in her 
heart, does not undeceive him. She kneels by his'side and puts 
her cheek warm and young against his wrinkled face. And he 
babbles to her—as Sally—with a complete childish delight. He 
recalls a hundred incidents of his simple life. He strokes her 
hair with his feeble fingers. And when Mrs, Jones comes out to 
invite the visitor to take ‘a bite of something’ before she leaves, 
with one old hand over the girl’s, John is asleep as tranquilly as 
his child may have slept on Sally’s breast sixty years ago. 

‘His mind must be in a shocking state of muddle, you know,’ 
says Antiquaria, with her intellectual nose in the air when she 
hears of the episode. ‘A low sort of existence altogether, isn’t 
it? The whole life must have been terribly narrow and material.’ 

Perhaps, Antiquaria. Very narrow, very honest, and very 
stupid. Very tender towards Sally and the children, very God- 
fearing, very blundering, human, and simple. A life, as seen by 
Modern Enlightenment, wholly discouraging. 

But as seen by Heaven—who knows ? 
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PALM-OIL AT THE PORTE. 


NoT many years ago a Syndicate of moneyed men, who knew that I 
had spent some time in Turkey, asked me to go to Constantinople 
for the purpose of obtaining a ‘concession’ likely to put money 
in their purses, and at the same time to swell the revenues of 
Turkey, then, as usual, at a very low ebb. As it seemed most 
improbable that the Turkish Government would reject a proposal 
which promised much gain without the slightest risk of loss, I 
readily undertook the task ‘ for a consideration,’ of course; and 
with leave to spend in backsheesh any sum not exceeding 5 
per cent. on the nominal capital of the company to be formed by 
the Syndicate in case of success; for I well knew that, whatever 
the intrinsic merits of the scheme, the gaining of the concession 
depended on the liberal application of palm-oil to the hands of 
all concerned, from the top of the official tree to the bottom. 

It was a bleak winter day when I landed at Galata and climbed 
the steep and stony street that leads from the landing-place to 
Missiri’s hotel. The actual prospect before me looked cheerless 
enough ; nor did the mgntal prospect of a twelvemonth’s sojourn 
in God-forsaken Pera tend to raise my spirits. However, I had no 
right to grumble, having brought the infliction on myself; and 
that with an ample knowledge of the many defects in the scene of 
my exile—dirt, mangy dogs, dearth of society, of spring water, 
and of fair faces. Indeed, it was too late ‘to grieve over these 
nuisances and absences. I was in for it, and must through with 
it—the sooner the better. 

By the advice of an old friend living in the city of the Sultan, 
I obtained a valuable letter of introduction to the Grand Vizier. 
Armed with this, I set forth for Constantinople properly so-called, 
alias Stamboul. You reach it from Pera by crossing a bridge of 
boats which spans the Golden Horn. Beyond the bridge, near the 
top of the hill, stands that part of the old Seraglio set apart as the 
official residence of the Grand Vizier. Thither I fared, and, after 
mounting a flight of steps, found myself in a spacious hall where 
some half dozen soldiers were lounging about mid a motley crew 
of doorkeepers, deaf mutes, and other underlings of the humblest 
sort, all on the look out for backsheesh. 
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Knowing these harpies of old, and the hopelessness of resisting 
them, I hired one of them forthwith to show me the gite of the 
doorkeeper who ushers visitors into the presence of the Grantl 
Vizier. My guide led me to a small room where sat eight gentle- 
men, probably bound on some errand akin to my own; and there, 
too, sat the little great man himself—the doorkeeper aforesaid— 
writing. I handed him my card and the letter of introduction. 
He scarcely deigned to notice them or me, but coolly went on 
writing. Meanwhile my companions in waiting waited humbly 
and meekly till he condescended to speak a few words to them by 
turns, when they answered him ‘ with bated breath and whisper- 
ing humbleness,’ At last, with a sidelong glance of deep distrust 
at poor unoffending me, he walked off with my letter. After 
nearly an hour’s absence, during which we all sat still and silent, 
like so many patients in a dentist’s waiting-room, he came back, 
and bluntly informed me that if I would wait his highness’s 
leisure, he would see me by and by. I waited, and saw all 
my companions summoned to his presence before me. Nor 
could I fairly find fault with this practical application of the 
old maxim, ‘First come, first served.’ But it did seem some- 
what rough, and it certainly riled me not a little when, after 
another hour’s attendance, I was told that his highness could see 
no more visitors that day, and that I must come again on the 
morrow. 

As I left the room, I handed the doorkeeper a medjidieh—a 
Turkish silver coin about the size and value of half a crown—and 
went my way. Next day I repeated the visit, with precisely the 
same result. On the third day ditto. Three wasted journeys 
from Pera to the Seraglio! Three medjidiehs to the usher! Six 
hours spent in the waiting-room ! 

When, on the fourth day, the audience hour struck at last, I 
followed my guide through a somewhat dark and dingy corridor 
to a large room, furnished with a big horse-shoe table and a score 
or so of chairs—nothing more. In one of these chairs sat the 
Grand Vizier, all alone in his glory. As I was by no means a 
‘ swell,’ he did not rise to receive me, but mutely motioned to me 
to sit down. Down I sat, and began my story in the best French 
at my command. Whether I succeeded in making myself in- 
telligible to his highness I do not know, but he heard me out, 
and then he asked me whether the project I spoke of had been 
set down in writing. I said it had, and handed him the manu- 
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script ; whereupon he gave me to understand that the audience 
was ended, and that I should hear more of the matter at some 
future time. I then made my parting bow, which he barely 
acknowledged with a slight wave of the hand and a well-nigh 
imperceptible nod. 

Out I went, but no sooner had I set foot in the gloomy lobby 
than I was assailed by two officers, with swords by their sides. 
Their uniform, just dimly visible mid the gloom, told me they 
were officers, not privates. And I confess I stared when they un- 
blushingly uttered the talismanic word ‘ Backsheesh!’ Fancy an 
English ‘ officer and gentleman’ asking for a tip, and pocketing 
half a crown with many thanks. Well, that’s what these two 
lieutenants in the service of his Majesty the Sultan did; yea, 
and right glad was I that they let me off so easy. But I had 
other beggars to face. On returning to the doorkeeper’s den for 
my hat and overcoat I was suddenly beset by a pair of deaf mutes, 
grimacing most hideously, gesticulating like raving madmen, 
and gibbering hoarsely from the depths of their throats. Though 
they could not articulate the word, I knew well enough—too 
well—that they meant backsheesh, and having spent all my 
medjidiehs, I had no coin intermediate between a beshlik, worth 
about a franc, which seemed too small an offering, and a lira, 
worth about 18s. 6d.—the Turkish sovereign—which seemed too 
big. In this dilemma, I chose the less of two evils, and tendered 
them the lesser coin. They scornfully rejected it. I offered 
them a pair apiece. These also they refused; and my stock of 
small change ending there, I could not increase the offering 
without trenching on my gold. Seeing that I declined to be 
fleeced to any greater extent, they gibbered most threateningly, 
and even shook their fists in my face. In the midst of the hubbub, 
in walked the doorkeeper, whose palm I had sufficiently silvered 
to make him my staunch friend, though doubtless with a keen 
eye for favours to come. Feigning a childlike innocence, like 
that of the heathen Chinee, I asked him who and what these 
wretched wights could be, and what they could possibly want of 
me. He smiled a peculiarly meaning smile, and bade them 
‘clear out,’ which they did in next to no time. In the hall, 
however, they made at me again, and bothered me till my door- 
keeper ally pounced out upon them and drove them away. To 
him, in the gratitude of my heart for this service, I gave a lira, 
and then, on looking back, I had the satisfaction of beholding 
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him engaged in a stormy dumb-show wrangle with my tongueless 
persecutors. 

Though the doorkeeper had assured me that I should soon 
hear something from headquarters touching my petition, a whole 
fortnight slipped by without bringing me any news of it. I there- 
fore resolved to seek out my ally the doorkeeper, spite of his deaf 
and dumb underlings, on whom, however, for peace’ sake, I bestowed 
a few medjidiehs. The doorkeeper repeated his former assurance 
that I should hear of my petition ere long; but nothing came of 
his assurances, and I called again and again at his quarters, always 
repeating the medjidieh process, but always fobbed off with some 
specious excuses for the delay, and further assurances that it would 
soon cease. At last it dawned upon me that this was probably 
the doorkeeper’s system of extorting, little by little, a bribe of 
sufficient amount to repay his trouble. So, to hasten matters, I 
wrapped five liras in a scrap of tissue paper and hied me to the 
now too familiar room. I found it so full of people that it seemed 
no easy matter to convey my little tribute from my pocket to his 
without attracting the attention of a score of eyes; but, spying 
my chance, I whispered to him that I had something important 
to say to him apart. He took the hint forthwith, and led the way 
to a dark passage between the outer and the inner door of his 
sanctum. There I told him I feared I had given him a great deal 
of trouble, and was likely to give him a good deal more, so would 
he do me the favour of accepting this trifle—and I slipped the 
little parcel into his hand. He vowed I had given him no trouble 
whatever, and that he couldn’t dream of taking—what, none the 
less, he took readily enough after a very little pressing. In return 
he solemnly assured me that if I called next day on the Minister 
in charge of matters of this kind, I should find that my petition 
had been forwarded to him by the Grand Vizier, and was already 
under consideration. 

So far so good, only let me note in passing, that to achieve 
this purely preliminary step cost me a full month, ten journeys to 
the Seraglio, and over ten pounds in cash. It now occurred to 
me that in all likelihood I should save both time and trouble, if 
not money, if I employed a middleman to trot to and fro for me, 
and bribe. I therefore asked my forementioned resident friend to 
find me a trusty person to play the part of spy, interpreter, and 
briber-general on my behalf. He promised to send me a past 
master in these arts, and he kept his word. Next morning, as I _ 
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sat at breakfast—the late French luncheon-breakfast: of Pera—I 
was accosted by a shrivelled, wiry, wrinkled, wicked-looking Greek- 
ling, aged before his time by hungry greed and low cunning—a 
man of thirty who looked fifty, and had the tread of a cat and the 
eye of a ferret—the very tool I needed for the dirty work that had 
to be done. That I should possibly need to hire another spy to 
play the spy on the doings of this ‘ Greeculus esuriens’ promised 
to give a certain zest to the dull life I was doomed to lead in de- 
pressing Pera, where the lust of gain seems to have choked the 
Fine Arts, those well-springs of pure and refined pleasure. 

Meanwhile my Greekling—whom I soon nicknamed ‘ Mephisto’ 
—belonged to the most orthodox branch of the Greek Church, 
and most rigidly observed all the externals of his creed. "Twas 
truly edifying, in a certain sense, to note his grief over the 
apostasy of a kinsman who turned Mussulman for the sake of a 
lucrative berth. He shed tears over it, and a friend assured me 
that the tears were thoroughly genuine—for having missed the 
chance of apostatising to gain the post himself. For the present, 
however, he clung to his faith, which inspired him with a holy 
horror of all Moslems, and a resolve to spoil them to the best of 
his ability, thereby enriching himself here on earth, and maybe 
earning a future reward as well. When I told this worthy’ the 
plight of my affair, he told me that the Minister at the head of 
the department to which it had been referred was a hard man to 
deal with, because‘he knew that he was liable to be kicked out of 
his berth at any moment to make room for an aspiring subordi- 
nate, and, being resolved to make hay while the sun shone, he 
had doubled his backsheesh tariff. My Greekling, therefore, ven- 
tured to suggest that my best course would be to maintain ‘a 
masterly inactivity’ till the event should show which of the two 
rivals would prevail; else I might waste my money by satisfying 
his extortionate demands on the eve of his dismissal, which would 
render him powerless to help me. 

There was wisdom in this counsel. But, unable to bear the 
delay he advocated, I resolved to go ‘ahead.’ And here a word 
of explanation anent the ordeal my concession petition had to 
undergo. It had first to be examined and reported on by the 
departmental Minister and a board of assessors. It had then to 
be laid before the Council of State; and lastly, if approved by 
them, to be transmitted to the Sultan for his sanction. Mean- 
while, it was naturally most importgnt that the report of the 
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Minister. and the assessors should be favourable, and the only 
means of securing a favourable report was—backsheesh. 
‘Mephisto’ undertook to sound the Minister and two of the 
assessors, who were likely to oppose the scheme, as to the amount 
that would satisfy them. According to ‘Mephisto’s’ report, the 
Minister wanted 2,5001. and each of the assessors 250/.. But 
could I trust his figures? Might he not have magnified: the sums 
demanded, intending: to stick to a portion of the money as it 
passed through his fingers? I quickly resolved to balk any such 
design by paying the money myself. But as it was desirable to 
keep the transaction quiet, and a cheque-payment would or might 
reveal it, I resolved to pay it in notes. Here, however, came 
another hitch. I learnt, on what seemed good authority, that 
the invariable custom was to pay these ‘sweeteners’ in gold. 
Accordingly I went to the Imperial Ottoman Bank—a stable-like 


building in a little bit of a blind alley dignified with the sound- 


ing name Rue de la Banque—and drew out the amount, which was 
handed to me in twelve leather bags holding 250/.each. These I 
deposited in a pair of old brief bags which I had brought with 
me; for the purpose. _Unluckily, in making the best of my way 
back to Missiri’s up the steep and cruelly ill-paved Rue de Galata, 


’ the high heel of the Venetian boot I wore caught against a large 


pebble firmly fixed in the ground, and down I fell head foremost. 
My forehead struck against the jutting corner of a wall; the 
shock stunned me; and when I came to my senses I found myself 
lying on a couch in my bedroom at the hotel. 

‘Where are the bags?’ was my first thought. 

The bags were safe and sound, thanks to the fact that my 
friend Mr. Smythe, the chief cashier of the bank, chanced to be 
close behind me when I fell. But as for keeping my appointment 
with the Minister, fixed for that afternoon, I felt too weak from 
loss of blood to stir hand or foot. 

Here was a pretty fix! To miss the appointment might kindle 
all sorts of suspicions and ruin the whole affair. There was 
nothing for it but to beg my landlord to act as my deputy. 
‘Mephisto’ was not to be trusted with so large a sum in specie, 
even had he been at hand. The landlord was willing, but he 
refused to be cumbered with those two black bags. He insisted 
on transferring their contents to his great-coat pockets, packing 
an equal number into each, to ‘keep his balance true.’ 

He then sent for a horse—a carriage in the streets of Pera or 
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Stamboul being then, if not still, as unheard of as in those of 
Venice. I heard him depart, not without fear and trembling for 
the safety of his neck. But my fears proved groundless. In due 
course he reappeared as sound as he set forth, though considerably 
lighter. He had duly administered the golden pills, and he 
brought me a message from the Minister to the effect that the 
Board would meet within a week, and that I should receive due 
notice of the meeting that I might be present to answer questions 
and remove objections, if I chose. 

But more than a week elapsed without my receiving any notice. 
So I sent ‘ Mephisto’ to inquire into the cause of the delay. He 
returned with the ugly tidings that the whole Ministry was at 
sixes and- sevens, and that the Minister who had pouched my 
2,5001. was.kicked out neck and crop. 

The news turned out quite true. And now too late I rued 
having been in so great a hurry. At Constantinople no one ever 
hurries—except the bearers at a funeral carrying a devout Maho- 
metan to his last home. “Tisn’t the thing to be in a hurry; and 
he who breaks the good old custom of taking plenty of time 
is bound to suffer for it. So reasoned ‘Mephisto,’ Nor did it lie 
in my mouth to gainsay him. ‘ 

There was nothing for it but to begin de novo. We began 
de novo, but we found it uphill work. The new Minister 
happened to be a bigoted Turk who loathed and distrusted all 
things Christian ; and—marvel of marvels—there was no bribing 
him. Thanks to him the members of the examining Board at whose 
head he sat sent up a most lukewarm report of my employers’ 
scheme. They damned it with faint praise. And the only 
wonder is that they did not damn it unconditionally. Still, 
tle case was by no means hopeless, for the Council of State, ° 
which received the report, was anything but unbribable. Indeed, 
it might fairly be likened to a giant spider drawing a precarious 
sustenance from the financial flies enmeshed in its web. It then 
consisted of thirty members, receiving nominal salaries of some 
8501. a year. But these salaries were never paid. They were a 
mere blind under cover of which the members of the Council were 
free to live upon the plunder they could wring from whoever fell 
into their clutches, And in the exercise of this their chartered 
right to prey, they did not stick at trifle. Thus in my case they 
hired certain men of straw to get up a rival scheme to ours, that 
they might have a plausible excuse for deferring the consideration 
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of ours till both should be ripe for judgment, and be judged 
together. And the upshot was that I had to distribute heavy 
bribes among the members of the Council in order to secure a 
favourable report to be laid before his Majesty the Sultan. But 
ere that result was attained I found it absolutely needful to dis- 
burse large sums to divers persons whom I well knew to be merely 
agents for personages of such exalted rank that I shrink from 
naming them. At length, after a twelvemonth’s toil and worry, 
and an outlay of 25,000/., I succeeded in obtaining the Sultan’s 
fiat in favour of our project, and also a very clear insight into the 
meaning of the comprehensive word ‘ backsheesh,’ which I have 
designated for the nonce ‘ Palm-oil at the Porte.’ 
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It was the new Mayor’s first: attendance in court since his eleva- 
tion to the mayoralty. He was a large man, with a smoothly 
shaven face, of a white complexion, and with cheeks and lips that 
both seemed naturally to tend downwards. Generally he was 
reckoned austere. But those who best understood human nature 
read mercy in his eyes, as well as the innate love of justice which 
is the mark of the upright and reasonable-minded man. To tell 
the truth, there was often a shadow of weariness and deep 
melancholy upon the face of Merab Onslow, which was his Worship’s 
name. But it never stayed there long at a time; for the man 
had a knack of arousing himself and expanding into impetuous 
jest or laughter just when his gravity seemed to verge upon the 
pathetic. He had long been famous in the town as a vivacious 
table companion, a conscientious councillor, an opulent merchant, 
and a generous benefactor of the poor. 

Of late, further, he had acquired the reputation of being a 
very earnest Christian. This reputation seemed to start from the 
time when it was told him that the honour of the mayoralty was 
within his grasp in a measurable number of years. Previous to 
then the man had been downright gay, but now he suddenly 
changed. He attended service twice every Sunday at the hand- 
some stone chapel of the Independents in Lord Street, prayed, 
sang, and gave his attention to the minister in a most exemplary 
manner. In due time he was chosen a deacon of the chapel. 
Nothing appeared more comely in him than this desirable dignity. 
His smiles grew rarer and rarer, but, as the minister remarked in 
confidencg to his wife, more and more saintly. Every Sunday he 
put a sovereign in the collecting-box, and did it, moreover, without 
ostentation. Occasionally, on week-days, he addressed the young 
people of the Lord Street congregation. Then it was that his 
nature showed at its best. His grave eloquence often affected 
to tears, and none knew better than the minister what a multi- 
tude of good resolutions were begotten in the hearts of his hearers 
as a result of this particular gift of eloquence. 

Commercially, the Mayor was a maker of screws. His in- 
creasing generosity led his townsfolk to say pleasant things about 
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the articles he made: they deserved, it was generally admitted, 
a better name than they bore. But this, of course, was mere 
humour. It was not the screws, but their manufacturer that was 
to be praised. His journeymen confirmed this view of the matter. 
All who dealt with him seconded the journeymen in their opinion. 

Shortly after the blessing of religious enthusiasm had come 
upon him, the Mayor had married. He was then five-and-forty. 
‘It was,’ as the minister declared with unnecessary candour, ‘a 
godly, not a passionate alliance.’ In other words, the bride had ~ 
passed her first youth and more. She was a worthy woman, 
pitted with the small-pox, having a nose of unusual dimensions and 
mendaciously red; and she was forty-three years of age. Never 
since her arrival in: the town had she worn aught but black, with 
a thick veil to her face. This of itself indicated her a person free 
from commonplace vanity. Yet she was comparatively wealthy, — 
and kept a sober, closed carriage, and a coachman who never 
failed to show her all the outward forms of extreme respect. The 
town knew nothing about the woman except that she was well-to- 
do, ill to look at, and devout. The Mayor himself could have 
known no more when he offered her his hand and heart. As the 
Lord Street minister said, ‘There is doubtless a spiritual affinity 
between persons of unqualified righteousness which makes it 
possible for them to dispense with ordinary material acquaintance- 
ship.’ After the celebration of the marriage Mr. Onslow pressed 
a cheque for 100/. into the minister's hand. ‘ Our thank-offering,’ 
he whispered. 

And so it came about that in due time Councillor Onslow was 
invited by a deputation of his brother councillors to become the 
Mayor for the ensuing year. The honoured man looked more than 
happy and proud at this moment; he appeared overcome. He 
murmured something to the effect that he did not merit such a 
favour at their hands. They conjured him not to be diffident. 
The senior alderman, a bluff old gentleman, who had seen the 
council chamber thinned and replenished in the course of years, 
slapped him cordially on the back and bade him pull himself 
together. ‘You'll make a rattling good chief officer, you will, 
Onslow,’ he said encouragingly. The others also urged him after 
their respective abilities. The choice, they said, was unanimous. 

Whereupon the Mayor-elect, with a hurried and emotional 
request to be excused for a moment, had left the room—his col- 
leagues meanwhile trifling with sherry wine and biscuits. A minute - 
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later he returned with his wife on his arm. The dear lady’s face 
was effulgent with happiness, and she clasped her two hands 
together as she leant against her husband. ‘ Domestic opinion, 
gentlemen,’ said the Mayor-elect, ‘is worth having, to my mind. 
I have asked my dear helpmate to advise me, and she thinks you 
may have your way with me. I therefore proudly, yet in all 
Christian humility, accept the exalted office you are so good as to 
press upon me.’ 

Some of the councillors went away from the Mayor-elect’s 
residence that day almost envying him his wife—in a Platonic 
sense, of course. It is much for a man to-become the god of a 
woman’s idolatry on earth ; and it was clear that he stood towards 
Mrs. Onslow in that light. Admittedly she was no beauty. But 
there had been that in the pock-pitted face which, with mature 
inen, takes higher rank than beauty. 

The councillors had not been human if they had forborne to 
comment a little humorously on the scene they had witnessed. 
But there was no rancour against the Mayor-elect in their 
remarks, He was a good fellow all round, with a capital pre- 
sence; and would out of question act the part of mayor with 
entire success. ‘ Absolutely immaculate!’ observed one of the 
men heartily—he was of the Lord Street congregation. It was 
nothing in detraction of the Mayor-elect, but rather a discreet 
concession to prudence, that another councillor should reply as he 
did, ‘ And that is the worst thing I know about Onslow. If only 
he had a peccadillo or two !’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed old Nestor airily, shaking his shoulders, 
‘don’t be too sure he hasn’t. And, my goodness gracious! if he 
has, it’ll come to the top during his year of office—that it will. 
I never knew what a pile of defects I had till I’d been Mayor three 
times running.’ 

‘And perhaps not all told even then,’ gently insinuated 
another councillor. 

‘It ain’t impossible, sir,’ was the retort, with a humble nod of 
the head. 

Of course, however, in reality, Mr. Onslow was far from perfect. 
There was a certain mean red house in an alley out of Crab Street 
—the Irish quarter of the town—which held one of his secrets. 
Its tenants were a slatternly woman with impudent blue 
eyes, and a drynken young man of one-and-twenty. The latter 
was Mr, Onslow’s son, and he called the woman ‘ mother’ when 
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he was sufficiently sober to be coherent and polite at the same 
time. 

Tippling Tim was the common name for this unhappy young 
man in the neighbourhood. He was, as might have been expected, 
a sad object—tall and lean, and with Gin written in red hillocks 
about his face. Yet the woman was dearly fond of him—was 
wont to lead him from the public-houses and put him to bed with 
wonderful tenderness, and exhort him with tears in her eyes to 
try and do what his father wished him to do. But it was no use. 
He had been put apprentice to the bookbinding, he had even 
been admitted into the Onslow screw factory ; and his drunken 
habits had driven him from both. 

The minister of the Lord Street chapel knew of the Mayor- 
elect’s visits in Crab Street. He accounted them another testi- 
mony to the extraordinary worth of his deacon. What other man 
with his absorbing business, his social connections, and his muni- 
cipal interests would have added district visiting to the list of his 
engagements ? 

But when Mr. Onslow found his way into Crab Street Alley 
the door was always shrewdly fastened at once. If passers-by 
heard the voice of Tippling Tim’s mother unusually loud and shrill 
at such times it was assumed she was trying her arts to seduce 
money from the rich man’s pockets. 

Yet it was not that at all. The woman had loved Onslow 
once, of course, even as he had loved her. But the time had long 
passed, All her love was now centred on her wretched son, who 
had sad need of it ; for he was not a lovable object to the world at 
large. And whenever Onslow visited her she unloosed her tongue 
in reproaches and threats which tried him to the uttermost. It 
was his fault and no one else’s that the lad was such a vagabond. 
Was he not ashamed of himself? It was disgraceful, wicked, and 
vile that he should be living in a great house with a dozen 
windows facing the quarter of the sunset, and with liveried 
servants ; and that his son, his only son, should be—what he was. 

Onslow bore it well, but it cut him to the core. Was he so 
much to blame ? he often asked himself. He could not think so ; 
for did he not do all he could to win the youth into right ways, 
and did he not make the woman an allowance that would have 
supported them both in comfort if she were not at the mercy of. 
her son, who wheedled her money from her with ease whenever he 
thirsted for gin ? 
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But the sharpest pang of all that the man had to endure was 
the intense love he felt for this wretched effigy of himself. The 
lad was, in his less drunken and his less sensible moments, very 
like what Merab Onslow had been at his age. The eyes and nose 
were the same. Only in the mouth was there unlikeness. The 
lad’s lips already hung flabbily—a token of his degradation and 
the exile of all honest and good resolutions from out of him. 

Mr. Onslow had tried persuasion, and he had tried menaces. 
But they were both futile. Cain, as the mother had had the boy 
christened (as if with a sad prevision of his lot), was neither to be 
coerced nor Jed. He seemed bent on proving that he was to be a 
thorn in his father’s side to the bitter end. 

‘I’m your son, guvnor,’ he said; ‘and I don’t see as I 
shouldn’t do as I’ve a mind to.’ 

Argument was wasted upon him. 

When the Mayor-elect duly found his way is Crab Street 
Alley to tell of the dignity that was his, the ungainly youth 
turned a somersault on the floor under his father’s eyes, with the 
words: ‘Oh, be joyful!’ Afterwards, he asked for money as a 
whet, in honour of the event. There was ared scar across his left 
temple. ‘It was fighting that did it,’ said his mother, with a 
pout of the lips towards Mr. Onslow. 

‘And this,’ said the Mayor-elect at that moment, in the biting 
distress of his mind, ‘is my only son!’ 

‘ There’s no doubt about that,’ replied the woman ; ‘ leastways, 
if you're to be believed. But something ’ll have to be done with 
the poor lad. A’ Monday I went in fear o’ my life wi’ him. He 
heaved a chair at me. You see them broken winder panes? That 
was it. Didn’t you, Cain ?’ 

‘I reckon I did,’ was the answer, with a leer; ‘an’ I'll do it 
again if you set agin me like that. I ain’t a one to be sat on by 
women folks, I ain’t.’ 

At this the Mayor seemed to lose patience. 

‘Mark me, my lad, he exclaimed, with impressive severity. 
‘If I have any more of this sort of thing you leave the country, 
and then the good Lord only knows what will become of you !’ 

‘I reckon you can’t force me, any way,’ replied the young man, 
pursing his lips. ‘I ain’t a one to be forced by man, woman, or 
child—so there’s for you, father or no father.’ 

‘I have said, my lad,’ rejoined the Mayor-elect, as he turned 
to the door. But he had no sooner gone outside than he re- 
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entered, and, with a strange muffled cry, one at the lad and 
took him in his arms. 

‘Cain, my son, my son, pray that you may be changed! God 
in heaven shine upon him—my only and my much-loved child!’ 


The Mayor was welcomed into court very heartily. The other 
magistrates and their clerk shook hands with him and tendered 
their congratulations. The Chief Constable approached to do the 
same, and the police officers stood to attention in a most gratify- 
ing manner. If only there had been a fanfare of trumpets and a 
herald’s voice, the scene would have been complete. 

His Worship looked uncommonly well in the scarlet and sable 
of his robes. One of the magistrates, a waggish doctor, whispered 
as much, whereat Merab Onslow smiled. Then, when the mace 
was set on the table in front and preparations were being made 
for the introduction of the prisoners, the Mayor’s eyes stole irresis- 
tibly to the great board on the wall before him, with the names 
in letters of gold of his predecessors in the mayoral chair since the 
town became a municipality. Honest natural pride warmed the 
cockles of his heart. One of those his predecessors now sat in the 
House of Commons, and was reputed a valued member of his 
party, though he seldom spoke on its behalf. Another had risen 
to the rank of baronet, and two had been knighted. There were 
also three large portraits in oils on the walls of the chamber—all 
mayors, in their scarlet and sable. The three had done the town 
good service. One was the parent of the existing sewage scheme ; 
a second had broken a blood-vessel in the earnestness of his debate 
on the subject of abolishing the Sunday delivery of letters ; anda 
third had given much time to the promotion of the passing 
of a certain Act of Parliament whereby. the borough had benefited. 
Not one of the three had the physical presence of Merab Onslow. 
Probably not one of the three ever felt more genuinely thankful for 
the mercies that had been vouchsafed to him, or a more manly 
feeling of regard for his fellow-creatures. 

Life seemed to the Mayor at that moment sieht well 
worth living. 

Then they brought in the first prisoner—a pallid, intemperate 
young man with a foolish, tipsy look of bravado on his face— 
and instantly Merab Onslow’s feelings changed. It was his son, 
no less, 
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The youth was charged with being drunk and disorderly. 
There was no denial of the charge. The evidence was straight- 
forward ; one constable seconded the other, and the two told how 
they had had to carry the culprit to the station at considerable 
risk of being gravely kicked by his furious drunken legs. 

Upon his entrance into the court the prisoner had proferred 
the Mayor a greeting, and called him ‘Guvnor.’ The constable 
near had thereupon hustled the youth a little, and warned him to 
behave himself. The two score citizens and others in the public 
part of the chamber laughed. The clerk frowned and shrugged his 
shoulders with the words, ‘ Tippling Tim again!’ and the Mayor 
bent his head a little aside and rested it on his hand with a sudden 
expression of weariness. However, when the evidence was given 
his Worship asked his neighbour magistrate if there was any ob- 
jection to discharging the youth. ‘It seems a trivial case,’ he 
observed faintly. 

‘But, your Worship,’ interposed the clerk, who heard the sug- 
gestion, ‘ it is the fellow’s ninth conviction !’ 

‘Tenth, sir,’ said a constable in amendment. 

‘Ah!’ 

This seemed serious news indeed to the Mayor. But it did 
not appear to distress the prisoner. 

‘Never you mind, guvnor,’ he said, with a smile of degraded 
serenity that oddly emphasised the likeness he bore to his father. 
‘I'd as soon be in gaol as in my home—I would—with a nagging 
mother and a father what—and never a father at all!’ 

‘Tippling Tim assuming to be sentimental!’ remarked the 
clerk with a smile. ‘ Well, that’s rich!’ 

Then the youth was sentenced to pay a fine of twenty shillings 
and costs, or in default suffer a month’s imprisonment. 

_ * Tt will be worse for you the next time, understand that,’ 
added the clerk, as the prisoner was being removed. 

‘ You are sure he has been convicted before ?’ asked the Mayor, 
with a singular pallor upon his face. 

‘ Quite sure, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ And hitherto have his fines been paid ?’ 

‘ Always. It’s a mystery how he gets the money ; either he’s 

_@ clever rogue or there’s someone at the back of him.’ 

‘ This,’ reflected Merab Onslow, ‘explains much.. Poor soul ! 
How she has suffered with him !’ 

A stern expression came over the Mayor’s face. He spoke a 
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word or two to the magistrate on either side of him, and then 
whispered to the clerk. The latter, in consequence, called for the 
reappearance of Tippling Tim. His sentence was altered. It 
was a month’s imprisonment without the option of a fine. There 
was a strange and by no means pleasant look in the young man’s 
eyes as he raised them towards the chief magistrate, with the 
words, ‘Thank you, guvnor. That 7s kind. I'll not-forget it!’ 

The other business of the morning passed off uneventfully 
enough. Upon the whole, Merab Onslow had not left so good an 
impression as a magistrate as was expected. The clerk, in par- 
ticular, did not know what to make of his vacillation. The ideal 
magistrate is not merciful, or rather over-lenient, one minute and 
needlessly severe the next. 

There was a dinner-party that evening at Onslow House, as 
the Mayor’s residence was called. The Mayoress was as much 
puzzled by her husband’s gravity on this occasion as the clerk had 
been by his indecision of the morning. He seemed absent, and 
courteous only in a mechanical manner. 

‘Is anything the matter, do you think?’ she asked of the 
Lord Street minister, who, as his inciasiean tm chaplain, had every 
right to be present. 


‘I think not, my dear madam,’ was the minister’s reply, with 


a sapient shake of the head. ‘Mr. Onslow is only proving a com- 


mon experience—namely, that temporal greatness, like temporal ' 


wealth, felicity, and all else of this earth, are vanity and mere 
vexation of spirit.’ 

This explanation satisfied the good Mayoress. No other ex- 
planation would have seemed anything like so much in accordance 
with the fitness of things. 


Il. 


OncE only during Tippling Tim’s period of incarceration did 
Merab Onslow pay a visit to Crab Street Alley. That was on 
the day after the sentence. 

The people of the neighbourhood heard Tippling Tim’s 
mother’s voice very distinctly on this occasion. Even her oaths 
reached them—she had never used such bad language before. 
Never, probably, was the chief officer of a large town so unre- 
strainedly cursed. 

And the Mayor bore it all without retort. 
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‘TI did it for the best. We will see how it works with him,’ 
he said quietly. 

‘Works with him!’ shrieked the woman in rejoinder. Then 
followed a deal of local Billingsgate, which seemed to turn his 
Worship’s blood to vinegar. ‘While the woman blasphemed, Merab 
studied her face. It seemed impossible to believe she had ever 
been beautiful enough to—to 

But there! such ruminations had little profit in them. 

‘Works with him!’ cried the woman, with tigerish sarcasm. 
‘ It’ll make a devil of him—that’s what it’ll do. You don’t know 
your own son—your only son, as you're so fond of calling him—a 
millionth part as Ido. Fine ale you've brewed, Merab Onslow, 
and he'll let you see it!’ 

The Mayor recalled the lad’s expression when he was led out 
of the court after the revised sentence. He shuddered all through 
as he turned the door-handle, and repeated, ‘I did it for the best, 
Kate ; God knows I did!’ 

When he was gone, the woman snatched up the ten-pound 
note he had left her, crumpled it in her palm, and seemed about 
to throw it on the fire. But her mood changed. She smoothed 
it out again, and finally put it between the leaves of a large illus- 
trated Bible that she used as a stand for a sickly geranium and a 
fuchsia. 

‘ He shall make up for it when he comes out, poor darling!’ 
she murmured. Her teeth showed like those of an excited wild 
beast when Merab Onslow recurred to her mind as an after-thought. 

The next three weeks was a busy time for the Mayor. He 
opened two bazaars, laid the foundation of a Little Bethel, attended 
a meeting of provincial mayors at the London Mansion House, 
presided at two civic banquets, kicked off the ball at football 
matches to oblige the committee of the local team, and was not 
behindhand in the town’s business or in those lesser social duties 
which were required of a man in his exalted station. 

Also he visited his son in prison. 

This was his most bitter experience. The youth was sullen 
as he had never yet been. To all the Mayor’s kindly advice, 
exhortations, and even pleading he made no answer, unless the 
words ‘ You'll see’ could be taken as one. He sat picking at 
oakum, and only raised his face to his father to lower it again, 
with an expression of unwonted determination upon his lips. It 
was remarkable how like Merab he had become now that he was 
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perforce kept aloof from the gin that demoralised and brutalised 
him within and without. ; 

But once did the youth show animation of any kind in Merab’s 
presence. That was when he was asked if he would like to see 
his mother. 

_ *No!’ he shouted, and threw the sticky mass of rope against 
the cell wall. ‘Nor you, neither,’ he added. ‘There’s a pair of 
you. I wishI hadn’t never bin born.’ 

But when this fit of spasmodic passion had spent itself, he said 
further, with a glacial sneer, as he picked up the oakum. 

‘You'll see by-and-by ; you bet you will!’ 

On the last day of the lad’s imprisonment the Mayor paid him 
another visit, and even went on his knees to pray for him. But 
Tippling Tim was not moved by the situation in the least. He 
watched his father’s lips and listened to the words with a curl at 
the corner of his mouth. 

‘To-morrow you will begin a new life,’ said the Mayor, in the 
tone of a man convinced of the truth of his words. ‘Forget what 
has happened, and turn your face to the sunlight of the future 
There is nothing I will not do for you, my boy,’ he continued, 
apparently not struck by the youth’s silence—‘ nothing—for your 
soul’s good.’ 

But this seemed to rouse his hearer. 

‘My soul’s good!’ he exclaimed. ‘Darn my soul and it’s 
good! say I. What good’s his soul to a fellow like me ?’ 

The next day Tippling Tim was welcomed by his mother 
and certain of the neighbours. These latter by no means regarded 
his imprisonment as a disgrace. On the contrary, it was a down- 
right strong step towards matriculation in the ways of the Crab 
Street world. The man, said these worthies, who pays a sovereign 
to shirk a month’s imprisonment is the biggest of flats. He 
should take his board and lodging.as a gift, and have some fun 
with the sovereign afterwards. 

When they were alone, mother and son united to rail against 
the Mayor and his barbarity. The woman did the railing. 
Tippling Tim only nodded as he fingered the golden sovereigns 
which his mother had given him, as if to assuage his pangs of 
humiliation. 

‘You'll not forget it in a hurry, my darling ?’ said the incon- 
siderate woman. 

‘’Tain’t likely!’ was the reply. ‘ And now I'll just carry this 
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cropped head o’ mine outside a bit. There’s a chap I want -to 
see.’ 

‘You won't drink anything—say you will not!’ cried the 
woman as she put her hand on his shoulder. 

‘Oh, all right, mater,’ he responded with a grin. His father 
had taught him the word ‘mater’ when he was a sunny-faced 
little boy of whom any parent might have been proud. He never 
used it except when he was in the best of humours. 

His mother was satisfied. She shut herself up in the house 
which had of late been haunted by so many horrid fancies, and, 
womanlike, began straightway to weave castles of cobweb, all the 
property of this beloved, reformed son of hers. 


The next day, however, as the citizens came in to their work, 
they were greeted by the shouts of the newspaper boys. ‘Special 
edition!’ they cried. ‘’Orrible murder this morning! Arrest of 
the murderer !’ 

There was a crowd in Crab Street, and the alley was blocked 
to its junction with the larger thoroughfare. 

Merab Onslow was walking to his office with firm steps when 
the cries struck upon his ears. He stopped a policeman and 
asked for more explicit information. 

‘It’s him, your Worship, as they call Tippling Tim.’ 

‘Murdered ?’ gasped the Mayor, falling a step backward, with 
parted lips and a shocking contortion of the forehead. 

‘No, sir; he’s done it. It’s his mother, they say. Is your 
Worship ill ?’ 

‘No, no, my man. I’m quite well, thank you.’ 

Then Merab Onslow walked on. He turned into Crab Street like 
many others, and was allowed to cut his way through the throng. 

‘Let me in, Williams,’ he said authoritatively to the officer 
outside the house door, who had enough to do to keep the crowd 
from bursting in. 

It was done with a sudden effort, and the door slammed after 
him. 

The woman lay on her bed, with great plaques of congealed 
blood over her face and on the scalp. Her skull was smashed. A 
hammer and heavy poker were on the floor, and showed that they 
had been used for the hideous task. 

‘He was drunk, of course, sir,’ said the constable who stood by. 

‘Oh, of course,’ echoed the Mayor, who then left by the back way. 
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Tippling Tim was charged with the crime that morning, and 
again the Mayor sat in judgment upon his son. But this time 
Onslow said not a word. He kept his eyes fixed upon the youth. 
The latter confessed the murder, and nodded to the Mayor after- 
wards, It was not even necessary to remand him for a day. 

‘I might ha’ been drunk, I might,’ he said with absolute cool- 
ness; ‘but I meant to do it before I took a single drop. I'd 
made up my mind, guv’nor’ (looking at the Mayor), ‘first night 
I slep’ in prison.’ 

At this Merab Onslow groaned audibly. The clerk looked 
round, remembered his Worship’s indecision in sentencing Tippling 
Tim at his last conviction, and thought the Mayor, with unneces- 
sary sensitiveness, accepted a certain responsibility for the crime 
just wrought. 

- £Ten to one he’s lying,’ whispered the clerk. 

The lad was then committed to the Assizes and taken back 
to gaol, followed by the interested gaze of the public. The fol- 
lowing day he was transferred to the county town, and on the 
third day poor Kate Harrison was buried. The Mayor attended 
the funeral. Some thought him absurdly quixotic. Others, how- 
ever, liked to think of his doing it. He showed something of 
the ideal spirit that ought to possess the chief magistrate of a 
town. He identified himself with the sorrows of the lowly even 
as he rejoiced with the richer of the inhabitants. 

It was a windy day, and the snow fell during the interment. 
Half Crab Street pressed round the grave in the cemetery, and the 
Mayor’s tall, whited form stood conspicuous in the crowd. 

There was not much chance of an evasion of the capital 
penalty in Tippling Tim’s case. The jury exhibited none of 
that tenseness of face which sometimes distinguishes the more 
conscientious jurymen from their fellows, It was a foregone con- 
clusion from the first. 

The callous attitude of the felon still further told against him. 
He was the picture of a dangerous member of society in the 
initial stage ; devoid of scruple and moral or religious belief and 
restraint of any kind. His mouth, which had been weak before 
his imprisonment, had grown terribly hard, and his forehead was 
like his mouth. 

And so the judge donned the black cap, and Tippling Tim 
was sentenced to be hung by the neck till he was dead. The 
public sighed lightly with relief as the prisoner was led away, 
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quite unmoved. It was not a case that appealed to their sym- 
pathies. A woman who killed her little babe ere it well had time 
‘to breathe in this life was a wretch ; but there might be extenu- 
ating circumstances to excite pity on her behalf. But the man, 
only just a man, who killed his mother was outside the pale of 
common humanity. The sooner he was hung and buried in — 
lime the better for the world. 

The Mayor had become another man since this ghastly crime. 
Everyone noticed it, from the Lord Street minister to his wife. 
The town’s business: failed to interest him. He absented himself 
from his civic duties, from the Sunday services at chapel, and 
from the dinner table at Onslow House. The minister and Mrs. 
Onslow expostulated gently at this change in him. But he did 
not attempt to justify himself. He seemed indifferent to every- 
thing, including them and the aldermanic concern about. him. 

Even the town’s evening paper began to hint at the acute dis- 
appointment his Worship was exciting in the people over whom he 
ruled municipally. Burgesses who differed from the Mayor in 
polities, religion, and what not wrote letters to the paper on the 
subject. There were rejoinders, or confirmatory letters—both 
equally humiliating to their subject, and really, as the aldermen 
said, both very annoying to the Town Council. 

The councillors themselves at first tried to rally Onslow into 
becoming activity and self-assertion. But they got no encourage- 
ment from him, and they soon discontinued the thankless task. 
A feeling of estrangement grew between them and him. When 
he did occupy the mayoral chair they watched him with curiosity, 
but without sympathy. They wondered a little into what he was 
going to develop. 

The Lord Street minister’s brotherly words were also futile. 
‘ Better leave me to myself,’ said the Mayor one day when these 
were eapecially vigorous. ‘ What is it the Scotch say about “ dree- 
ing one’s own weird”? That is what I have to oe: It is a bitter 
cup, though perhaps wholesome !’ . 

After this the minister left Mr. Onslow to Providetioe: 

The Mayoress suffered most of all, though her husband did 
what he could to abate her distress. His well-meant attempts 

to throw off his absorption for her sake did not succeed; and 
iy were so cruelly transparent besides. 

‘The Mayor took very learned counsel’s advice about the pos- 
sibility of a reprieve for Tippling Tim. But there seemed no 
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chance of it, The youth could not have played his cards better, 
said the counsellor, to get himself hung. No British Secretary of 
State would think twice about it. 


And so the last scene in Tippling Tim’s young life took place. 

Those who were present at the execution will not forget 
it in a hurry. 

It was a still, hard day, without a break in the cold, grey canopy 
of cloud overhead. The outline of the building round the prison 
yard was cold and grim and altogether forbidding. A single 
face now and again showed at. one of the barred windows to look 
down at the little assemblage in the yard, with the scaffold in 
their midst. It was the face of a warder pacing up and down 
a corridor. The bell tolled. It needed faith to believe in the 
existence of mercy and loving-kindness at such a time. 

Merab Onslow was present and stood by the prison doctor. He 
carried a stone face, deeply furrowed. The Governor of the 
prison wondered what*on earth had made him wish to see the lad 
hung, and how he had summoned up the necessary fortitude to 
journey thirty-five miles so early on a January day for such a 
spectacle. 

The lad stepped into the yard, strapped and bound, and the 
chaplain’s words from the Burial Service struck upon the ears of 
the spectators. The executioner walked jauntily, as if he realised 
his importance of the moment; but he had a fit of coughing 
which he did not coerce, and which much annoyed the chaplain. 
Tippling Tim did not seem curious about anything except the 
scaffold. His eyes were drawn to it the instant it was in sight, 
and there they stayed. Only when, with commendable celerity, 
he was being placed on the trap, did he look elsewhere. Then he 
saw his father. 

At the same moment the Mayor, with a cry that thrilled the 
bystanders, stumbled across the yard, and put his arms about the 
felon. 

‘Forgive me, my son!’ he wailed. 

The chaplain paused, and even the executioner seemed aston- 
ished. But the latter, with a look towards the Governor, who 
nodded, immediately afterwards advanced with the white cap. 

Tippling Tim and his father saw it at the same moment. 
The former shook himself free of his father. 
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‘I told you, he said, with extraordinary composure, ‘ that 


 you’d see what I'd do. That’s all I’ve got to say to you, guv’nor. 


I’m old Jack Ketch’s, I am!’ 
A wintry smile was on the youth’s lips, and stayed there even 


when the cap was adjusted, the bolt had been drawn, and the death 
thud had sounded. 


The Mayor turned and left the prison. He was seen no more 
in his town after that day. For a week the Town Council tolerated 
his absence uncomplainingly. Then they called upon the ex- 
Mayor to supersede him. 

Merab Onslow’s disappearance is not yet fully accounted for. 
His wife still lives in hope of seeing him return to Onslow House. 
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THE salmon is universally admitted to be the king of fishes. And 
as all respectable monarchs (except queen bees) have at least two 
palaces—one in town and one in the country—the salmon has two 
homes, for summer and winter respectively : one in the sea, and 
one in the upper waters of his native river, 

It is true the kingship of the salmon depends entirely upon 
human tastes, and may be regarded after all as somewhat 
cannibal in character. We call him a king because we eat 
him, and because we consider him the very best food-fish that 
comes in any quantities to our human markets. In point 
of size, of course, he is but a pigmy beside the huge tropical 
sharks, some of which attain a length of fifty feet by scientific 
measurement, enlarged to seventy by sea-captains’ reckoning ; or 
even beside such big fresh-water fishes as the sturgeon and the 
silurus, which often grow too big to make their appearance entire 
in an average London dining-room, It is the excellence of his 
flesh which recommends the salmon to the human epicure. ‘This 
is my thought,’ said an old Tahiti chief about Captain Cook: 
‘The man is a god. Let us eat him raw.’ And they proceeded 
to eat him, so as to share his godship. So, too, with our hero. 
‘ Only on culinary grounds could he ever have been elevated to 
what is for himself, as for Charles I. and Louis XVI., a dangerous, 
a fatal, and a melancholy sovereignty. 

A salmon is a trout which has taken to seafaring. 

A certain friend of mine, a distinguished authority on the 
subject of fishing up stream, is wont to dispute this statement on 
my part, and to assert, on the contrary, that a trout is a salmon 
which has taken to living all its life in fresh water. In other 
words, he maintains that the sea is the native element of all the 
salmon group, and that sundry members of it have dropped into 
the bad habit of living in lakes or rivers, and thereby become 
dwarfed in stature through lack of the abundant food obtainable 
by most of their marine relations. Now, I will admit, of course, 
that all fish are primarily of marine origin; they have spread 
from the sea into lakes and rivers, with such variations in form and 
structure as are necessary to adapt them to the milder waters of 
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their new residence. And I am free to allow that the trout and 
salmon family itself originated, like most others, in salt water. 
To the present day, indeed, there are several thoroughgoing 
marine salmonoids, of which the smelt is, perhaps, the best- 
known example. Not a few of them are even deep-sea fishes, 
obtained by dredging at many hundred fathoms. But I believe, 
all the same, that the salmon himself is the descendant of trout 
which had long been accustomed to a purely fresh-water existence, 
and which had lost altogether their marine habits for ages before 
the king of fishes was evolved or developed. As one proof of this 
belief, I would point to the fact that although the salmon is now 
to a great extent a sea-haunting species, he returns to the rivers 
every year for the spawning season. There his young are born, 
and there he himself passes, as a trout-like parr, the earlier part of 
his existence. But it is a commonplace of biology that the 
young of all species usually spend their youth in that state of life 
which was habitual to their ancestors. Thus the infant frog 
lives under water as a fish-like tadpole ; and thus the mountain- 
haunting land-crabs return once a year to the sea, whence they 
sprang, to deposit their eggs, so that their free-swimming offspring 
may pass through the larval stages in the ancestral medium. 
Hence I conclude that the salmon themselves were purely fresh- 
water trout before they acquired their later habit of a yearly 
sojourn at the seaside for business purposes. And I hope to show 
hereafter other collateral reasons for this same conclusion. 
Nevertheless, as it is always well to begin at the beginning, I 
will start fair with the history of the salmon from the days when 
he was still a marine resident. Upon the nature of the circum- 
stances which led the ancestral salmonoid to quit the great deep 
and establish himself inland, some light is shed for us by the 
behaviour of the smelt, his sea-haunting relation. For it is the 
occasional habit of smelts, perhaps under pressure of domestic 
enemies in their native surroundings, to migrate up estuaries into 
lakes and rivers. Whenever they do so their growth is at once 
retarded. Instead of developing to a decent length of seven or 
eight inches the emigrants, or their descendants, become dwarfed 
and undersized. But this trick of exploration, as Dr. Giinther 
observes, must be of very old standing ; for the small fresh-water 
form of smelt occurs, and is fully acclimatised, in lakes which 
have now no open communication with the sea in any direction. 
Not only so, but, what is odder still, a smelt-like fish of the 
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Southern Pacific has-been noticed to do the same thing in New 
Zealand ; and its dwarfed fresh-water form is similarly found in 
mountain tarns without visible outlet. In short, we may infer 
that the salmonoids are by origin a marine group, whose members, 
nevertheless, display a marked capacity for accommodating them- 
selves at will to a fresh-water existence. 

We may take it for granted, then, I believe, that at a very 
early period the ancestors of our existing trout and salmon quitted 
the sea for good, and took to a narrower life in lakes and rivers. 
There the main body soon split itself up into two principal groups, 
known respectively as trout and charr, but distinguished by small 
or purely technical differences. And, since isolated lakes or river 
systems are the watery analogues of oceanic islands, they developed 
before long an extraordinary variety of specialised forms, each 
adapted to a single restricted locality. The more completely 
isolated is the lake or tarn, the greater the probability of its fish 
producing a peculiar local species, because the conditions are 
there so restricted and so absolute, while the chance of inter- 
mixture with the original breed is remote and accidental. The 
consequence is that the British Islands alone contain no less than 
thirteen unique species of trout and their congeners not found 
elsewhere. Some of these are remarkable for their limited dis- 
tribution. For instance, the Loch Stennis trout is confined to a 
single little group of lakes in the mainland of Orkney; the Welsh 
charr disports itself only in the two tarns of Llanberis; Gray’s 
charr has been developed in and for Lough Melvin, in Ireland ; 
the Lough Killin charr belongs to a single mountain pool in 
Mayo; while their remoter relation, the Vendace, nearer of kin 
to the delicious whitefish of the Canadian lakes, never strays 
beyond the limits of Loch Maben, in Dumfriesshire. 

Some of our peculiar British kinds of trout, however, have a 
somewhat wider distribution. For example, the famous Salmo feroz, 
or great lake trout, which Mr. Andrew Lang has immortalised in a 
flowing ballade—‘ The ferox rins in far Loch Awe’—spreads over 
the larger lakes of Scotland, the north of England, and the Welsh 
district ; while the Loch Leven trout, instead of being confined to 
the sheet of water from which it takes its name, has also estab- 
lished itself in Loch Lomond and in Windermere. So, too, the 
shining gwyniad of Bala Lake reappears in Ulleswater, Hawes- 
water, and Loch Lomond. But, as Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has 
wéll pointed out, the greater the isolation, the more distinct and 
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confined to its own area is the species. For while the common 
trout and charr of Great Britain are found in many waters, the 
Orkney species is unknown in Scotland ; and the gillaroo of the 
Irish lakes (no doubt through the special intervention of St. 
Patrick) does not occur on this side of St. George’s Channel. 
‘ Whatever difficulty continental fishes may have in passing over 
to Britain,’ says Mr. Wallace, ‘that difficulty will certainly be 
increased by the second sea passage to Ireland; and the latter 
country has been longer isolated, for the Irish Sea, with its 
northern and southern channels, is considerably deeper than the 
German Ocean and the eastern half of the English Channel ; so 
that, when the last subsidence occurred, Ireland would have been 
an island for some length of time, while England and Scotland 
still formed part of the continent.’ 

As a consequence, we ‘find Ireland a Home Ruler in this 
matter ; she just teems with peculiar fresh-water fish of her own 
manufacture. Besides the gillaroo, the Lough Killin charr, and 
the other species already mentioned, the pollan is only known in 
Lough Neagh and Lough Earne, while Cole’s charr is confined to 
Lough: Eske and Lough Dan. Altogether, six species of patriotic 
salmonoids are found in Ireland which occur nowhere else on the 
face of our planet. Unlike the native Celt, they don’t take kindly 
to emigration. We may therefore conclude, with some show of 
reason, that they were developed by variation from the ancestral 
trout or charr in and for their existing habitats. 

These peculiar species of trout and charr, you will notice— 
whether in Great Britain or Ireland—are all lake-dwellers. Now, 
lakes are to water pretty much what islands are to dry land: they 
are self-contained and isolated. In the larger lakes, too, the 
trout tend to be large and relatively few; in tiny pools or tarns 
they are smaller and more numerous. But the river-trout are 
more variable and uncertain animals than their lacustrine brothers. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is a fisherman as well as a philosopher, 
has deigned to mention in his ‘ Principles of Biology’ that where 
the trout are many they are usually small, but where they are 
few they wax fat and grow bulky. Well, in lakes, food is generally 
abundant, and swimming easy ; there is no current to stem, and 
no corresponding waste of muscular tissue. Hence the peculiar 
species developed to meet the wants of lakes are mostly large and 
well-favoured ; the adult fish attain, as a rule, to a certain average 
size, which they do not exceed or fall short of to any noticeable 
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extent. But the river-trout, when fully adult, may be of almost 
any size or weight; and they generally vary very much from place 
to place in accordance with the food-supply and the nature of 
the locality. 

In rapid mountain torrents, or in upland pools, where food 
is scanty, our common English river-trout will weigh, when 
adult, only six or seven ounces, while a fish which turns the 
scale at half-a-pound may be regarded (in the chaste language of 
angling) as ‘a whopper.’ But in a large lake or a placid river, 
where insects abound and living is easy, individuals of the very 
same species will grow to a weight of fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
without making allowance for the imagination of the fisherman. 
It is almost as though adult men varied from five feet high 
on the Welsh hills to twenty feet and fifty stone on the plains of 
England. The reason is, that fish have really no fixed limit of 
growth. A pike continues to grow as long as he lives, pro- 
vided only he can find more food to grow upon; and he is even 
said to increase by fits and starts whenever the circumstances 
enable him to dine for some weeks together rather better than 
usual. This is pretty much the same as if one could make a 
London crossing-sweeper shoot up incontinently to be eight feet 
high by inviting him for a month toa course of Lord-Mayorly 
banquets at the Mansion House. 

Now, in salmon and trout this peculiarity of growth is much. 
more marked than in most other fishes. For the bones of the 
skeleton are loose and fibrous; there is much more cartilage 
and much less lime than in the majority of their relations. A 
skeleton of this sort will obviously allow of ready modification, 
and is most convenient for its possessor if at any moment he 
desires to enlarge himself symmetrically. Such fish as that may 
always be trusted to rise to the situation. As a natural result, 
where trout find little to eat they become adult at a length of a. 
very few inches ; but where they find food in great abundance 
they rapidly grow to quite astonishing dimensions. They are 
the owners of a patent expansible skeleton. 

There is just one other point in the life-history of the trout 
which is necessary to elucidate the origin of salmon. The common 
river-trout is almost as variable in colour as in size. Much 
depends upon the nature of the bottom on which he lives. It is 
true, young trout are always barred ; this is a characteristic they 
inherit direct from the prime ancestor of the race; all the 
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salmonoids alike are barred in their infancy, and in the young 
salmon these bars are known as parr-marks, Such marks are 
present in all young trout, in charr, and in grayling, during their 
early stages. But as the river-trout grow older they frequently | 
outlive this barred type of colouration. In petty streams, to be 
sure, and where the trout remain small, they often keep the parr- 
marks during all their lifetime. But other trout grow speckled 
or silvery. In rapid rivers or Alpine pools they tend to be 
brilliantly and distinctly spotted; in large lakes with pebbly 
bottoms they deck themselves in sheeny white scales, and the 
spots are less like noughts than crosses. On mud or peat, the 
trout run much darker; and where light is scanty, as in holes and 
caverns, they become almost black and uniformly dingy. 

* Now, here we have in combination all the elements which lead 
at last to the evolution of the salmon. The river-trout I take to 
be something like the central ancestral form of the trout and 
salmon group—widely spread, indefinite in growth, extremely 
variable in size and colour, and capable of accommodating itself 
with marvellous adaptability to great variety of life and ‘situation. 
’Tis the Yankee of the rivers. Hence it readily breaks up into 
minor forms, so that almost every stream or pool has trout of its 
own, with certain distinguishing peculiarities, insufficient, indeed, 
to make it rank as a species, but instantly recognisable by the 
practised eye of the veracious angler. When these trout get 
isolated in lakes or ponds, more especially in outlying lands like 
Orkney or Ireland, they are liable to produce local races suffi- 
ciently distinct to be classed in our formal systems as species. 
But, on the other hand, when they,venture down rivers to the sea, 
they come suddenly into contact with far more abundant food, 
and blossom out at once into salmon and sea-trout. I don’t 
mean, of course, that any individual river-trout who took it into 
his head to go on a sea-voyage of exploration would at once and 
incontinently develop into a salmon; but I do mean that I take 
the salmon to be the descendant of river-trout which have 
gradually acclimatised themselves—at first, no doubt, to brackish 
estuaries, and afterwards to an annual excursion into the open 


ocean. 
Examined in this light, the mysterious life-history of the 


common salmon becomes perfectly comprehensible to us. He is 
hatched from the egg as a tiny transparent creature, with queer 
goggle eyes and a tail like a tadpole’s. But he carries a kind of 
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portmanteau under his breast, which is in point of fact a conical 
bag containing the red yolk of the egg and the rich store of oil- 
globules which afford him food during the first few weeks of his 
chequered existence. The chicken, which is a respectable and 
decorous little beast, gets through this first stage in the privacy 
of the egg-shell ; he absorbs his yolk complete before he hatches, 
like a decent member of civilised society, But the young salmon 
bursts the thin covering of his egg with indelicate haste, and 
issues before the eyes of all the world carrying his yolk-bag 
beneath him. As he is only just half an inch long, however, he 
may, perhaps, be forgiven for such youthful indiscretion. In 
this earliest transparent stage he recalls in many ways the 
common ancestor of all the vertebrate race, and shows consider- 
able resemblance both to the tadpole of the frog and to that once 
famous marine beast, the ascidian larva, who has lately retired, I 
fancy, into his native obscurity. 

In a very few weeks, however, the young salmon has absorbed 
his yolk and changed into a well-formed fish, about an inch long, 
with a forked tail and nine or ten dusky cross-bars, which are, in 
point of fact, the parr-marks aforesaid. Just as many kinds of 
wild cat show in their youth the banded stripes of the tiger or 
the spots of the leopard, though their colour in later life is uni- 
form and undappled, so the young salmon exhibits in this its 
trout-like stage the dark transverse bars of its trout progenitor. 
While in their banded state the infant salmon are known as parr, 
and are essentially river-trout in all typical peculiarities. Indeed, 
they can’t stand the sea: they will die outright if put during the 
parr stage into salt water. Nay, more; young male parr often 
grow temporarily adult in this trout-like avatar, and are capable 
of becoming fathers to the spawn of full-grown female salmon. 
In one word, the parr seems to represent the ancestral type of the 
evolving salmon before it had begun to develop the migratory 
instinct. 

The oddest. part of it all is that parr often remain in this 
immature or semi-mature condition for anindefinite period. Some 
parrs become smolts—salmon have as many aliases as Mrs. 
Gordon Baillie—and descend to the sea in their first season. 
Others loiter on in the fresh water, retaining their parr-marks 
and hardly increasing in size, through a second summer. A few 
even take three whole years before accomplishing their first 
metamorphosis into the smolt condition. But, sooner or later, in 
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the first, second, or third year of their lives, the parr get con- 
verted; a change comes o’er the spirit of their dream; they 
assume a silvery coat and a new pseudonym. They are now 
known as smolts, and begin to think of making their grand tour 
on the continent—which means, of course, in their case, the 
ocean. 

For no sooner has the parr put on his shining white mail and 
dubbed himself a smolt than a strange longing for migration to 
the sea comes over him. Some inner impulse seems to urge him 
down river. He can rest no longer in his native stream; that 
vague desire to go forth on his own account and behold the great 
outer world, like his fathers before him, wakes suddenly within 
him. Even so in autumn the inner monitor urges young swallows, 
just fully fledged in England, to wing their way southward to 
unknown homes in Andalusia or Algeria: and even so, as Darwin 
notes, the merino sheep of Spain, which are driven every year 
from the plains to the Sierras, exhibit a strange restlessness and 
anxiety to move when the season for the annual migration 
approaches. The ancestors of the salmon went yearly to the sea ; 
and the smolt, who shows by the assumption of the silvery coat, 
which is his toga virilis, that he is leaving trouthood behind him 
and becoming a true salmon, follows their example by going sea- 
ward after them. 

Imagine the wondrous change for the river-bred fish when 
first he bursts upon the marvels of the sea! Just fancy the 
contrast between the narrow bed of his natal stream and the great 
waves, huge rocks, washing seaweeds, and mailed monsters of the 
open ocean! What lobsters perched in niches of the honey- 
combed crags ; what strange shoals of porpoises and waving fins 
of flat-fish! A phantasmagoria of wonders; a moving world of 
new sights and sounds and motions. The transformation scene at 
the pantomime must be a mere nothing to it. I envy the 
salmon that fresh flood of sensation. ' 

And now, as Mr. Rider Haggard would say, a strange thing 
happens. During the one, two, or three years that he passed as a 
parr our young friend has grown toa smolt just six inches long; but 
the moment he descends to the great deep, and finds abundant food 
awaiting him on every side, he begins to grow apace in that very 
extraordinary and elastic way which the fibrous condition of his 
skeleton makes easy for him. At the end of a couple of months 
in the sea he returns once more to his native stream—for salmon 
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are most patriotic to their ancestral river—under a new name, as 
a grilse, having grown from ten to fifteen times as big as the 
smolt that quitted it. In short, he expands at a bound during 
that one marine trip ever so much more than he has expanded in 
his river during the whole of his previous fresh-water existence. 

Well-behaved salmon go down to the sea as smolts and return 
from it as grilse the self-same season. But in America, at least, 
some irregular smolts strike out a line for themselves, with true 
Yankee originality, and pass their period of grilsehood among the 
parlous joys of the ocean, returning the next year to their native 
stream as young spring salmon. It is not known whether in con- 
servative' Britain any of our well-preserved fish are guilty or not 
of such juvenile delinquencies. Normally speaking, however, the 
grilse come up the rivers in their first year to spawn, like the adult 
salmon. Occasionally they remain there for the whole of the 
winter, and when they return again to the sea they throw off for 
ever the disguises of their youth and assume the garb and name of 
perfect salmon; Mr. Archibald Young, to whose instructive 
pages I owe not a few of these interesting facts, remarks that 
salmon at all times grow but little in fresh water ; whereas their 
increase in size during their sojourn in the sea is always remark- 
able. They gain weight like a reduced German returning from 
Carlsbad. The Duke of Athole, indeed, once caught a ‘spent’ 
salmon in the Tay which weighed exactly ten pounds. He 
marked it, and returned it forthwith to the river. After five 
weeks it was caught again low down near the sea, and found to 
turn the scale at twenty pounds and a quarter. In that short 
space of time its weight had more than doubled. What a feast it 
must be for the hungry salmon, after a diet of worms and flies, to 
return to the plentiful shores of crab and prawn ! 

One has only to look at the sharp teeth of the salmon—which 
are found not only on the jaw, but also on the palate, the tongue, 
and the vomer, in several deadly rows—to see that the beast is 
voracious, and predaceous. It eats, in fact, almost everything it 
can snap at, from a midge toa herring. But a large part of its 
food seems to consist of crabs, shrimps, prawns, and other petty 
crustaceans, whose eggs, in particular, are often found in its 
stomach. Dr. Gunther believes that the pink colour of the flesh 
in the salmon and its allies is due to the red pigment of the 
crustaceans on which they feed. Anglers, it is true, will solemnly 
assure you that salmon never eat at all during their river ex- 
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cursions ; but as these gentlemen themselves catch salmon with a 
fly, while certain other baits, such as salmon-roe itself, are so greedily 
sought after by the fish as to be actually illegal, I don’t think we 
need attach any grave importance to the unsupported evidence of 
the fanciful fishermen. I admit that the stomachs of salmon which 
have been caught in rivers are generally empty; but this really 
tells more for the salmon’s digestive powers than for his ascetic 
practices. The angler’s theory is that your salmon jumps ¢asually 
at your fly out of pure unalloyed scientific curiosity: he wishes to 
investigate for himself the nature of this unknown body that 
dangles so gracefully on the top of the water. But if that be so, 
why does the salmon allow himself to be beguiled by a worm, a 
prawn, a shrimp, or a minnow, all of which earthly lures he will 
take and swallow with perfect equanimity? Not one of these 
biological specimens can possess the slightest novelty for him; 
he has known them well all his life, and collected them in 
abundance during his marine trips for his personal aggrandise- 
ment. No, no, good anglers; I refuse to be imposed upon; the 
salmon goes for the fly out of mere carnal appetite, not from 
abstract desire to enlarge his mind by original observation. 

When once your salmon has taken to the sea, it is parental 
instinct and the philoprogenitive spirit which alone lead him to 
quit his happy hunting-grounds in the open main and return to 
the scanty fare of his native river. But if he were to try to rear 
a family in the salt water, his young parr would die in that 
unfamiliar medium. So, as the breeding time approaches, he 


_ returns once more to the stream where he was bred. It is certain 


that most salmon do really thus find their way back to their ori- 
ginal river ; and the salmon of certain rivers even exhibit some 
modest differences of habit and character from those of other dis- 
tricts. The instinct, however, to return to their native waters is 
not wholly ingrained in the psychology of the salmon, for many 
misguided fish still try every year to go up the polluted Thames, 
though it has been incapable for many seasons of affording them 
a spawning place. 

As the breeding season approaches, the salmon changes colour. 
The females grow dusky ; the males are tinged with red, while 
decorative stripes of orange appear on their cheeks, to make them 
more attractive to their prospective partners. Such adornments 
are common with fish, as with birds and insects during the pairing 
period ; nature makes the animals more beautiful at that time, 
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just as she makes our human maidens prettiest at the marriageable 
epoch. Salmon with the breeding colours are technically known 
as ‘ foul fish,’ and are protected by Act of Parliament from the wiles 
of the angler. Nevertheless, do not poachers defy the authority 
of the Acts and kipper them by the dozen? Nor is it by his 
colours alone that you know the gay suitor: the law of battle 
for their mates prevails also among salmon. War to the knife is 
the rule. The old males develop a curious cartilaginous hook on 
the lower jaw during the breeding season, which they use as a 
weapon in their duels with their rivals. They can inflict severe 
wounds with this singular spear, or even succeed in killing their 
antagonist. The hook is thus analogous to the antlers of stags, 
the horns of cattle and antelopes, and the knobs of the giraffe, 
which are entirely confined to the struggles of the males for pos- 
session of their partners. The spawning places where these little 
differences are fought out are well-known spots of fine gravel in 
shallow expansions of the rivers, and have been used for this pur- 
pose by salmon and trout from time immemorial. The female fish 
approach these gravel beds, attended in most cases by two or three 
male suitors. There the would-be mates fight it out among 
themselves in battle array, till the weaker or less fortunate are 
killed or disabled. As soon as the rivals are reduced to one, the 
prospective mother begins to deposit her spawn, while her lord 
watches over her with jealous care, and drives off all invaders who 
would fain disturb the privacy of his domestic arrangements. 

When the spawning is over the unnatural father and mother 
return at once to the sea, leaving the helpless eggs to take care of 
themselves to the best of their ability. Such passengers down 
stream are technically known as ‘ spent fish’ or kelts. They are 
lean and hungry, and will seize on whatever they can get to eat 
with the greatest avidity. Indeed, the self-same angler who 
assures you that salmon never feed in fresh water will also com- 
plain to you of the greediness of kelts, which rush headlong at 
whatever bait you offer them. This the angler regards as a per- 
sonal insult, because he is only allowed by law to catch ‘clean 
fish, and must return the ‘spent’ ones alive to the water. 

Salmon are splendid swimmers. They are fine, muscular fish, 
well adapted for forcing their way rapidly up powerful streams ; 
and it is this that makes them such excellent eating. Indeed, the 
firmness and consistency of their flesh is due to their powerful 
muscular organisation. Moreover, we catch them at the exact 
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moment when they are fattest and heartiest in preparation for the 
breeding season. Their fins are very strong, and the tail, which 
is forked in the parr state, becomes almost square and correspond- 
ingly strong in the adult salmon. Whoever has hooked one 
knows well with what force it can dart and plunge, and with what 
effect it can use its curved and lashing tail against the water as 
fulcrum. No wonder, therefore, that salmon can ascend the Rhine 
to the Falls of Schaffhausen, and smaller rivers to the most rami- 
fied tributaries. They can leap up rapids to a height of six feet 
or more, and even mount tall weirs by means of fish-ladders. If 
it were not for these peculiarities, they would be less useful to 
man: it is their strength that is their weakness ; we catch them 
and eat them because of their splendid physique and fine muscular 
development, and we do it in their prime, when they are fullest 
and most vigorous, on the eve of spawning. In the rivers of 
Alaska, the great American king-salmon travels forty miles a day ; 
he goes fifteen hundred miles up the stream of the Yukon, and 
even reaches England in the tinned condition. The humpbacked 
salmon of the same district comes up from the sea in such enor- 
mous shoals as to fill the rivers from shore to shore and from top 
to bottom. But it is only in America that such things dare 
happen. 

To sum it up briefly, the king of fish has two chief palaces. 
The sea is his larder; the river is his nursery. He once was a 
trout, but now he is a salmon. The difference is made by his 
marine residence. 
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MATTHEW AUSTIN: 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER 
MR. FRERE IS ASHAMED OF HIMSELF. 


SPENCER jumped at the Australian scheme. With the self-depre- 
ciation which it was his habit to affect, he remarked that, although 
he was absolutely useless and although it was rather too late for 
him to think aboutmaking fresh starts, he would hardly be able 
to cause positive discomfort to anybody at the Antipodes, while as 
far as riding and veterinary knowledge went, he supposed he was 
about equal to the generality of men. ‘Added to which,’ he 
observed, ‘there won’t be any infernal women out in the bush, I 
presume—and that is a great pull. If there had been no women 
in England, I should have been a highly esteemed member of the 
community to-day, I daresay.’ 

Matthew had his doubts about that, but he did not express 
them. ‘There is one woman,’ said he, ‘ who ought perhaps to be 
consulted before you take your passage.’ 

‘My wife, do you mean? I'll write and tell her that ['m 
going, if you like: she will be overjoyed to receive the news. I 
must say for Arabella that there is an honesty about her, when 
her back is up, which isn’t common with her sex. Before we 
parted, she told me that nothing except the hope of obtaining a 
' position in the county would have induced her to marry me and 
that she wished to goodness I was dead and buried. Arabella, 
you may be sure, won’t sue for a restitution of conjugal rights.’ 

‘Still, you had better let her know what your plans are. And 
then about your father—I have been thinking that his consent 
ought perhaps to be asked, if only as a matter of form.’ 

Spencer shrugged his shoulders. He was of opinion that, 
since he was of age and since he had been turned out of doors to 
shift for himself, the paternal consent might very well be dis- 
pensed with ; but in this, as in everything else, he was ready to 
take his orders from Matthew, whose mastery over him was as 
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complete as that of a huntsman over a broken hound. By his 
way of thinking, the man who had cured him (if indeed he was 
cured) of a vice which he had believed to be utterly incurable 
could scarcely make a mistake. 

The next time, therefore, that Anne came to see her brother, 
Matthew mentioned to her what he proposed to do. ‘You see,’ 
said he, ‘there is no knowing what may or may not happen in 
the future, and I should feel more comfortable if there had been 
. no concealment about the business. Sooner or later, too, your 
parents are pretty sure to hear who has been staying in my 
house; one can’t keep a secret which is shared by servants and 
tradespeople.’ 

‘Yes,’ she agreed hesitatingly, ‘I suppose they ought to be 
told; but—but I don’t quite know how they will take it or what 
they will say about it.’ 

‘Oh, I am afraid you will have a bad quarter of an hour. 
Naturally, they will be displeased at your having made plans for 
your brother behind their backs, and, under all the circumstances, 


they won’t like your having come to this house at all. I wish I — 


could spare you this annoyance ; but I don’t quite see how I can.’ 
‘I wish,’ said Anne a little impatiently, ‘that you wouldn’t 
always talk as if I cared for nothing except my own convenience ! 
I doubt whether it will enter into their heads to scold me, and it 
would not in the least matter if they did. It was about you that 
I was thinking. You are doing this great thing for us, and we 
ought all to be most thankful to you; but I am afraid you must 
not expect them to be thankful. I am afraid—after what has 
happened and the way in which they have behaved to you 
‘That they will set me down as an impertinent and officious 
meddler? No doubt they will; but what if they do? Frankly 
speaking, they have hurt my feelings so much already that they 
have quite taken the edge off my sensitiveness. They are heartily 
welcome to call me anything they like. I am not asking any 
favour of them, you see, and certainly I am not doing them one.’ 
‘Oh, but you are!’ 
‘Only in an indirect fashion, dition. What little i have 
done has been done for your brother’s sake—and for yours.’ 
Matthew paused for a second before uttering the last words, 
which indeed he felt that he was scarcely justified in adding ; but 
Anne did not seem to take them otherwise than in a friendly 


sense. 
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‘You have always been very good and kind to us,’ she said. 
‘Neither Spencer nor I have deserved it, and I am afraid we 
haven’t even acted as if we appreciated it. I am so clumsy, and 
he is—well, he hasn’t been fortunate in his methods of showing 
how much he likes and admires you. His quarrel with Mr. 
Vawdrey-—’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know,’ interrupted Matthew; ‘he told me all 
about that, and I was very sorry that he should have been 
possessed with a mistaken notion of avenging me. Of course I 
didn’t want to be avenged upon Mrs. Jerome, and of course I 
should have been very sorry indeed if he had been able to get her 
into any trouble.’ ‘ 

‘Yes; but Spencer wouldn’t understand that ; his friends are 
his friends and his enemies are his enemies. I suppose he looks 
upon the enemies of his friends as his enemies too, and his notion 
of an enemy would be a “a who had saaetanaties done him an 
injury.’ 

‘But Mrs. Jerome _ done me no injury.’ 

‘So you are generous enough to say.’ 

‘There isn’t any question of generosity in the matter,’ Matthew 
declared, with some earnestness. ‘She jilted me, of course; but 
I should be the last person to reproach her for having changed her 
mind, seeing that I have completely changed mine.’ 

‘Have you ?’ 

‘I believe I ought to say so. I should like to say that I had 
never been really in love with her at all ; but that would be hardly 
true. However, I can say with perfect truth that I am very on 
our engagement was broken off.’ 

Anne made no rejoinder. She was trying—and he saw that 
she was trying—not to look pleased. A momentary sense of hope 
and exultation swept him off his mental balance, and before he 
could reflect upon the possible consequences of his words, he had 
exclaimed : 

‘Why shouldn’t there be second thoughts, and why shouldn’t 
second thoughts be the best, in love, as in other things? Every- 
body acknowledges the existence of such a sentiment as calf-love, 
and if one escapes the malady in early life, as I did, one may 
surely be attacked by it later. Ordo you think that a fantastic 
idea ?’ 

Anne looked slightly troubled. ‘ Oh, I daresay you are right,’ 
she answered hurriedly ; ‘ perhaps it doesn’t so very much matter, 
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either way. Will you write to my father about Spencer or shall 
I tell him ?’ 

Matthew said that both methods of announcing what must be 
announced had better, he thought, be adopted, and as soon as he 
was once more alone, he addressed himself by a good many un- 
complimentary epithets. He had done the very thing that he had 
made up his mind not to do; he was sure that he had been under- 
stood, and he was by no means as sure as he would fain have been 
that his motives for saying so muchand no more were appreciated. 
Supposing—for mock modesty was altogether foreign to a tem- 
peranient so honestly modest as his—that Anne Frere cared for 
tim? . Would she realise that he could not ask her to become the 
wife of a man whom her parents despised ? Amongst many per- 
plexing questions which suggested themselves to him as he sat 
ruefully cogitating in his library, there was but one to which he 
felt able to return a decisive reply. Whatever happened, he must 
not tempt her to make an avowal which she would assuredly see 
subsequent reason to regret. For the future he must keep out of 
her way. Friendship between them was out of the question; he 
could not trust himself to keep up that pretence, nor had he the 
right to expose her to risks which, after all, every man and woman 
on earth is liable to incur under certain conditions. He at once 

despatched a brief, unvarnished statement to Spencer’s father, and 
in the course of the afternoon a mounted messenger brought him 
a heavily italicised reply from Mrs. Frere, who said she had been 
deputed to answer his letter and to thank him, in her husband’s 
name as well as her own, for the interest which he had so kindly 
displayed in their unfortunate son. 

‘Both George and I think,’ she wrote, ‘that we ought to see 
poor Spencer; so we propose to drive over to-morrow afternoon. 
But pray, do not think of staying at home yourself, if you have 
other engagements, as no doubt you have. I suppose, if it is 
decided that Spencer is to go to Australia, he will sail at once. 
Otherwise, George would feel that he could not be left as a burden 
upon you any longer. I hope, if you do happen to be at home 
when we come, you will kindly make allowance for George’s irri- 
tability. Iam sure you will understand that all this has upset 
him a good deal, and really, with the gout flying all over him, as it 
is just now, he should not be held quite responsible for everything 
that he says.’ 

It was easy to read between the lines of this inartistic missive. 
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Evidently, the Freres did not relish the idea of being beholden to 
one whose acquaintance they wished to drop, while at the same 
time they hardly saw their way to spurn his good offices. Conse- 
quently, one of them was likely to relieve his feelings by saying 
very uncivil things and the other was anxious to avert unpleasant- 
ness, if possible. Under all the circumstances, Matthew would 
have been more than human if he had not determined to remain 
at home and face them. He had done nothing of which he was 
ashamed, he had no reason to dread anything that might be said 
to him, nor was he afraid of losing his temper. If Mr. Frere 
should see fit to be rude or insulting, that must be a matter 
between the old gentleman and his own conscience. To forgive 
him would be well within the capacity of a philosopher, but to run 
away from him was really out of the question. 

It was, therefore, in a quietly combative mood that the old 
couple found their former friend, who welcomed them with much 
politeness, though with an unsmiling face. Mrs. Frere, as he 
helped her to descend from her carriage (for he had gone out to 
the front door to meet them) did not disguise her nervous appre- 
hensions. She began at once to apologise profusely for the 
imaginary inconvenience to which they had put Mr. Austin, and 
hastened to say that George would rather like to see Spencer 
alone for a short time, if he didn’t mind. 

‘Don’t trouble about me; 1 can wait anywhere,’ she added, 
as if it had been her intention to seat herself upon one of the 
wooden chairs in the hall. 

As for Mr. Frere, he looked extremely grumpy and forgot to 
shake hands with his host, by whom he was suavely informed that 
he would find his son in the library. 

‘Perhaps,’ continued Matthew, ‘Mrs. Frere will allow me to 
offer her a cup of tea in the dining-room while you are having 
your talk.’ 

But Mrs. Frere, on being conducted into that temporary place 
of retreat, declared that she did not want any tea. She moved 
quickly about the room, admiring the etchings on the walls, the 
view from the windows, the flowers in the garden outside, talking 
incessantly and so obviously desirous of avoiding any allusion to 
the object of her visit that common charity forbade Matthew to 
make her more uncomfortable than she was. Moreover, he really 
did not wish for explanations which could not, in the nature of 
things, be satisfactory. He had a grievance, and a very legitimate 
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one, against the Freres; but it was impossible to prove to them 
that he was guiltless of the offence for which they had chosen to 
‘visit him with their displeasure, and, for the time being, at all 
events, their situation was a considerably more embarrassing one 
than his own. So he good-humouredly talked commonplaces with 
the pretty old lady whose appeals to his magnanimity were so thinly 
veiled, until her husband stumped into the room and said gruffly : 

‘Now, my dear, you had better go and see Spencer. Mr. 
Austin, if you can spare me five minutes, we will take a turn 
round the garden. There are one or two matters which must be 
talked over before this business can be regarded as settled.’ 

Matthew noticed the unaccustomed prefix to his name and 
saw that Mrs. Frere had noticed it also. She threw an imploring 
glance at him, as she moved away to obey orders, and he said to 
himself that he would keep cool. Why, indeed, quarrel with those 
who are manifestly in the wrong? He could afford to be generous, 
although Mr. Frere probably did not think so. 

What Mr. Frere actually was thinking at that moment was 
that generosity is all very fine, but that—confound it all !—a man 
doesn’t care to have it inflicted upon him until his leave has been 
asked. He, too, was trying to keep cool; he did not want to be 
rude or ungracious ; still it did go very much against the grain 
with him to accept benefits from Matthew Austin, while there 
were certain benefits which neither he nor his son could possibly 
accept from anybody. When, therefore, he had said what had to 
be said in the way of thanks, he proceeded to remark : 

‘But there is one point, Mr. Austin, which seems to me to 
require clearing up. Spencer says he knows nothing about it, 
but I can hardly believe that your Australian friend is willing to 
be burdened with a totally inexperienced man who brings him 
nothing in the shape of capital or premium.’ 

‘Oh, that will be all right,’ said Matthew. 

‘How all right? I don’t know what you mean. Am I to 
understand that you have paid, or propose to pay, money out of 
your own pocket on behalf of my son ?’ 

‘My pocket is almost inconveniently full at the present time,’ 
answered Matthew, smiling. 

‘So I believe. Whether it has been filled in a manner par- 
ticularly creditable to yourself is another question. Not that that 
is any business of mine.’ 

‘Really I don’t think it is,’ said Matthew. 
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‘Well, I tell you that it is not my business; I acknowledge 
that it is not my business ; I don’t know what more you can expect 
me to say. ,But you will allow, perhaps, that I am the proper 
person to make any provision that may have to be made for my 
son’s maintenance.’ 

It was upon the tip of Matthew's tongue to retort that Mr. 
Frere had not hitherto seemed to be of that opinion; but he 
restrained himself and only answered, ‘ Oh, certainly.’ 

‘Very well, then ; the sum, whatever it may be, will be raised 
—paid, I mean, by me. You meant kindly, I have no doubt ; 
but I am surprised at your having thought that, under the circum- 
stances—however, I won’t go into that. I promised my wife that 
I wouldn’t, and I won’t. We're very much obliged to you for all 
you have done—very much obliged indeed. At the same time, 
you know, it’s—well, to speak plainly, Austin, for once—it’s 
damned unpleasant !’ 

Hurt though he was, and badly as he felt that he had been 
used, Matthew could not help laughing. ‘I assure you, Mr. 
Frere,’ said he, ‘that there is no occasion for you to consider your- 
self under the slightest obligation to me. Upon my word of 
honour, any little trouble that I may have taken has not been 
taken for your sake.’ 

‘My good man, I know that well enough : that’s just the worst 
part of it! Well, I said I wouldn’t allude to the subject, if I 
could avoid it; but how the deuce am I to avoid it? I tell you 
candidly, Austin—I know I ought not to say this, but I must say 
it—that I don’t myself believe in the stories which have been 
circulated about you; still there they are, and you have made no 
attempt to clear yourself. We can’t fairly be asked to consent to 
@ marriage between our daughter and a man with a tarnished 
reputation. That’s what my wife thinks, and I’m bound to say 
that I agree with her.’ 

‘A marriage between your daughter and me! My dear Mr. 
Frere, you must be under some extraordinary misapprehension. I 
have never for one single moment contemplated asking your con- 
sent to anything of the sort.’ 

‘Well, well, well !—But we know how things are; my wife 
has had suspicions ever since that stupid Baxendale business, and 
Anne herself. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that Anne herself 

‘Confound it all, sir! don’t speak of my daughter by her 
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Christian name, if you please. There! I beg your pardon, Austin ; 
I have no business to talk to you like that; but I must ask you to 
give me your word that this shall go no farther. I’m not saying 
anything, mind you, about the match not being a good enough 
one and all that—I leave such nonsense to the women. Your - 
birth is as good as our own, and if only you had kept your hands 
clean ! 

‘I understood you to say that you did not believe in the stories 
which have been told about me.’ 

‘Did I say so? At all events, other people believe in them ; 
and you're ostracised, you know; I can’t let my daughter marry 
a man who has been ostracised. Surely I’m entitled to say that 
much—and I can’t think why the devil I should feel ashamed. of 
saying it!’ 

‘Shame or no shame, you may be quite sure that your daughter 
will not be asked to marry me, Mr. Frere,’ answered Matthew quietly. 

The old gentleman was greatly relieved. He said, ‘Then let 
us drop the subject,’ and proceeded to talk for a short time about 
his son, in whose future good behaviour he professed himself 
unable to feel any confidence. Ashamed of himself he undoubtedly 
was, and had perhaps some reason to be; still, after his departure, 
Matthew could not feel very unkindly ‘towards him. What 
Matthew longed to know—but could not, of course, have asked— 
was the nature of the admission which Anne was said to have 
made to her parents. 

‘But, after all, why should I wish to know?’ he concluded 
by demanding of himself. ‘Even if she cared for me enough to 
marry me—and I am almost certain that she doesn’t—I could not 
possibly offer myself to her. And life doesn’t consist solely of 
marrying and giving in marriage. Anyhow, my duty is clear 
enough: I must leave this place as soon as I can, and be forgotten. 
Perhaps I myself shall forget in time and be tolerably happy, as 
happiness goes. Only I must have work.’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
BAD LUCK. 
THE arrangements for the banishment of Spencer Frere were 


carried out expeditiously and without any hitch. Everybody 
(including Mrs. Spencer, who wrote to express her personal wishes 
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in unequivocal terms) wanted him to go to the other side of the 
world and stay there; he himself was eager to be off, and one fine 
morning Matthew accompanied him down to Plymouth to see the 
last of him. 

‘Well,’ remarked the exile, as he stood upon the deck of the 
great steamer which was presently to bear him away towards his 
remote destination, ‘we shall never meet again, Austin, and if I 
could think of anything appropriate to say to you, I'd say it. In 
the way of thanks, I mean.’ 

‘But you have said all that could possibly be said in that way 
already,’ Matthew declared. ‘Besides, we may meet again before 
we die—who knows ?’ 

‘We certainly shall not, unless you take a trip to the Antipodes, 
which isn’t a very likely thing to happen. I solemnly promised 
the governor, you know, that I wouldn’t return to my native land, 
and there isn’t a soul in my native land whom I care to see again, 
except you and Anne. So, you see, there’s a sort of solemnity 
about this occasion. It’s a death-bed scene, in fact, and dying 
men are licensed to take liberties, ain’t they ?’ 

‘Fire away,’ answered Matthew, laughing ; ‘ you won’t offend 
me. What is it?’ 

‘I could answer your question if you wouldn’t mind answering 
one of mine first. Are you still in love with Mrs. Jerome ?’ 

‘I don’t mind telling you,’ replied Matthew, after a moment of 
hesitation, ‘that I am not.’ 

‘Very glad to hear it; because she never was worthy to black 
your boots. My sister Anne, if you'll excuse my saying so, is 
worth all the Mrs. Jeromes alive—and there are a good many of 
‘em. I can’t pretend to understand you, Austin; you aren’t a bit 
like any other man I have ever met in my life, and you won't talk 
about yourself. But I do know something about women; and 
what’s more to the purpose, I know something about my sister. 
Now, look here, Austin; don’t you play the quixotic ass. It isn’t 
your business to make her miserable, even if you enjoy being 
miserable yourself. If you want to marry her—as I hope and 
believe you do—marry her and have done with it.’ 

‘I doubt whether you are acquainted with all the circum- 
stances,’ Matthew began. 

‘I’m acquainted with some of them, anyhow, and so is Anne. 
Would you turn your back upon her if some idiot or other were to 
accuse her of having robbed a bank or throttled an old man to get 
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possession of his money? Of course you wouldn’t. And con- 
sidering that she is of an age to know her own mind and choose 
her own destiny, I don’t see what particular service you will render 
her by leaving her in the lurch. That’s all I had to say: don’t 
tell her I said'so; but just ask her to be your wife, whether her 
mother will let her or no. If she refuses you, I’m a bigger fool 
than you take me for—which is putting things forcibly.’ 

It was upon these valedictory counsels that Matthew meditated 
as he journeyed homewards. Poor Spencer was undoubtedly a fool 
in some respects and had more than once proved himself to be 
such; yet out of the mouths of fools words of wisdom may occa- 
sionally proceed, and surely there is neither wisdom nor justice in 
allowing lies to part two people who love one another. By the 
time that Matthew reached Wilverton he had almost decided to 
pocket his pride and brave consequences which, after all, could 
only be considered of secondary importance. 

But he did not, in the sequel, carry this half-formed resolution 
into effect. He could not forget what he had said to Mr. Frere ; 
he could not help perceiving that, although his friends at Hayes 
Park had abandoned their hostile attitude and made a point of 
speaking to him when he met them, they were by no means 
desirous of reverting to bygone terms of intimacy; above all, he 
received no sort of encouragement, direct or indirect, from Anne, 
who had given up attending St. Mark’s church and who was never 
to be seen in Wilverton, save under her mother’s protecting wing. 
It may have been, and indeed it was, unreasonable of him to 
expect encouragement from her; but he was discouraged, all the 
same, and by degrees he returned to his original conviction that 
the very best thing he could do would be to get rid of his a 
and leave the place for ever. 

Now, it came to pass that, as he was idly perusing the news- 
paper one morning (for he had a great deal more spare time in 
these days than he wished for), his attention was arrested by a 
paragraph which caused him at once to forget all his own woes. 
The paragraph was headed ‘Serious YACHTING FaTaLity,’ and ran 
as follows: ‘The yacht Cleopatra put back into Leith harbour 
yesterday morning, having carried away her foremast in a squall 
while on her passage to the Norwegian coast. We regret to learn 
that this mishap to the vessel has been attended by very severe 
injuries to one of the gentlemen on board, Mr. Leonard Jerome, 
who appears to have been crushed by the falling spar and whose 
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condition is stated to leave little room for hope. Mrs. Jerome, 
who was not with her husband, was at once télegraphed for, and 
was expected to reach Leith last night.’ 

Philosophers and moralists have been agreed from time imme- 
morial that it is a part of human nature to hate those whom we 
have injured and love those whom we have befriended, Perhaps 
that was why Matthew loved Leonard Jerome, whose claims upon 
his affection were not otherwise conspicuous. At any rate, he did 
love the man, and his first impulse was to go to his friend forth- 
with. Then he reflected that they were sure to have secured the 
best advice, that if they had wanted him they would have sent for 
him and that he had no right to intrude upon them in their 
trouble. Recent experiences had made Matthew somewhat 
morbidly diffident and distrustful, and he had a shrinking dread 
of being unwelcome which he had never experienced at any 
previous period of his life. He thought, however, that he might 
at least telegraph to Lilian to beg for news; and he was upon 
the point of doing so when a telegram from her was delivered 
to him. 

‘Come to us at once, if possible. Leonard is very ill and most 
anxious to see you. Pray lose no time.’ 

Matthew lost no more time than he could help. He was in 
Edinburgh early the next morning, and the clocks had not yet 
struck nine when he arrived at the Leith hotel from which Lilian’s 
despatch had been sent to him. The day was dull and chilly; 
for what little wind there was blew from the eastward, and the 
prospect from the windows of the bare, comfortless parlour into 
which he was ushered was a dismal arrangement in leaden-grey. 
Matthew had not felt very sanguine throughout his journey, but 
now his spirits dropped to the freezing-point of despair. That 
stern, relentless outlook offered him no glimmer of hope; the 
inevitable, inexplicable destiny of man seemed to be staring 
gloomily into his eyes. The old linger on after life has become a 
burden to them; the young are struck down suddenly, stupidly, 
without rhyme or reason that we can detect; the survivors bow 
their heads, let fall a few tears upon the indifferent earth, pass on 
and in process of time forget. There is nothing else for them to 
do; there is no consolation for them, save the certainty of ultimate 
oblivion, nor any key to the eternal riddle of existence. The pity 
of the whole business was what struck Matthew ; it cannot, be said 
that he felt any especial pity for Mrs. Leonard Jerome, whom he 
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not unnaturally took for a capricious, inconstant woman. Conso- 
lation, he suspect#d, would not keep her waiting quite as long as 
it detains the majority of young widows. 

But he repented of these hard thoughts when the sound of the 
door opening and closing behind him caused him to turn his 
head, and when he saw her advance with slow steps and a colour- 
less, unsmiling face. He had never seen her look quite like that 
before, nor was her voice the same which had once been so familiar 
to his ear. 

‘He has something to say to you,’ were her first words. ‘I 
don’t know what it is; he refuses to tell me. But he wrote it 
down, in case you should not arrive in time. Oh, no; he cannot 
recover. The doctors think he may live another day or two, and 
he does not seem to suffer much; but they agree that it is quite 
impossible to save him. One of them will be here soon and will 
tell you what is the matter, if you care to know. I didn’t under- 
stand all that they said—and it doesn’t signify. Death is death, 
by whatever name they may choose to call it.’ 

Her utter dejection softened Matthew's heart, which could 
never hold out against the spectacle of human suffering under any 
of its manifold aspects. He laid his hand upon her shoulder. ‘I 
am 80 very, very sorry,’ he said simply. 

But she drew back quickly, almost shaking him off. ‘Don’t 
be sorry for me,’ she returned ; ‘ there is no need to be sorry. We 
were not upon good terms—we had not been for a long time, and 
we never should have been again. He will tell you all about it, 
and he will tell you that it was my fault. I don’t think so, but 
that is‘of no consequence now. Think what you like of me; only 
please don’t pity me.’ 

Was this remorse or obduracy or despair? Matthew, being 
without any data to go upon, held his peace, and presently she 
resumed : 

‘Shall I take*you‘to his room now? He wanted you to go to 
him as soon as you arrived, and nothing can do him any harm—or 
any good. The doctors say that his brain will become affected 
soon ; but there is no sign of that yet.’ 

She led the way up a short flight of steps and tapped lightly 
on the door of a bedroom, which was opened by a white-capped 

nurse. Lilian, without entering, beckoned the woman out onto 
the landing and said, in the dry, monotonous accents which 
sounded so strangely to Matthew: ‘This is Mr. Austin, who, as I 
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told you, was expected to arrive to-day. Mr. Jerome wishes to 
see him alone ; so you had better leave them together until the 
doctor comes.’ 

A few minutes later Matthew was sitting by the bedside of 
the dying man, whose cold hand was extended to him and who 
seemed to be both pleased and relieved by his advent. The man 
was unquestionably dying ; that much Matthew’s experienced eye 
would have perceived even if the statement made in a hurried 
whisper by the nurse before she opened the door had left him any 
room for doubt upon the point. But it was ina clear, unfaltering 
voice that Leonard said : 

‘Well, old man; this is bad luck, isn’t it? I haven’t had 
much luck since I married, and that’s the truth. Haven’t deserved 
any, I daresay. Some people might call it a judgment upon me; 
but I don’t suppose you will. No; if I had never served you a 
worse turn than I did two years ago, it wouldn’t have been neces- 
sary to bring you all this long way and—and confess to you, as I 
must before I die, that I have behaved like a cowardly scoundrel 
to my best friend.’ 

‘I don’t for a moment believe that you have done anything of 
the sort,’ Matthew answered. ‘At all events, if you have ever 
injured me, either at the time you speak of or at another time, you 
may be quite sure that you are forgiven. Let us say no more 
about me; I want to speak to you about your wife. What is 
wrong between you, Leonard ?’ 

‘We'll come to that presently, if you insist upon it, though 
you're a bit too late to act the peacemaker, I’mafraid. First of all 
I must tell you something that ought to make you hate me, if it 
doesn’t.’ He drew along breath and then said, ‘ It was I who killed 
Uncle Richard.’ 

‘It has once or twice crosséd my mind that that might have 
been so,’ observed Matthew quietly. ‘Of course you don’t mean 
that you killed him in the literal sense of the words.’ 

‘I don’t mean that I murdered him; I caused his death. I 
went up to his room that afternoon after you had met me and 
advised me to go to him—do you remember ?—and he did his 
very best to make me lose my temper. I wish to God he hadn’t 
succeeded !—but he did succeed; and the end of it was that [ 
caught him by the arms and shook him. I suppose the shock 
must have brought on one of his heart attacks; for he died the 
next minute. It was a blackguardly thing to do, if you like; but 
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of course I never meant to do it, and it wasn’t half as blackguardly 
as what I did afterwards.’ 
‘What did you do afterwards ?’ 

‘How do you mean? You know what I did. At the time it 
didn’t occur to me that anybody except myself could possibly be 
accused of having killed the old man; but I thought I might be 
accused and I was frightened; so I fled out of doors. Nobody 
knew that I had been with him; all I had to do was to hold my 
tongue. Later on I heard how infamously you had been slandered ; 
but I hadn’t the courage to tell the truth then. I doubt whether 
I should have the courage to tell it now, if I didn’t know that my 
hours were numbered. After me the deluge !—one comfort is that 
nobody except my sister will be put to shame when my confession 
is made public.’ 

‘ You forget your wife. For her sake, this must never be made 
public.’ 

‘My wife, I assure you, is not very proud of her husband ; she 
will be enchanted to hear that she had better reasons than she 
knew of for despising him. Anyhow, your character must be cleared, 
and the whole story is written down and signed. Here it is,’ 
added Leonard, holding up a sealed envelope, addressed to ‘ Mat- 
thew Austin Esq.’; ‘I was afraid you might not reach this in 
time for me to ask your pardon by word of mouth; but they tell 
me I may linger on for a week or more now. Is there any use in 
my asking for your pardon, Austin ?’ 

The question was superfluous ; perhaps, in his heart, he knew 
that it was. Of all men in the world Matthew was the least likely 
to turn a deaf ear to a petition which, however tardy, could 
scarcely have been refused hy any mortal of average humanity. 
But it may be that the scapegoat exceeded the limits of strict 
veracity a little when he said : 

‘ My dear fellow, you were the victim of circumstances ;, in all 
probability I should have acted just as you did, if I had been 
situated as you were. One makes a single false step, and it 
becomes out of the question to retrace it; to have come forward 
and stated that you were the cause of your uncle’s death at the 
time when those ridiculous reports were circulated about me 
would have been to stir up endless scandal. The good ladies of 
Wilverton, you may depend upon it, would never have aecepted 
your version of the affair; they would have wanted to have you 
arrested for murder tine and then, and the chances are that 
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I should have been accused of having participated in the 
crime.’ 

‘Yes, I thought of that—I did indeed!’ exclaimed Leonard 
eagerly. 

‘So that you see how little good there —" be in starting a 
fresh nine days’ wonder now. Let us drop the subject. It is 
already stale even in Wilverton; and, as I think I remember 
saying to you once before, I don’t set any great store upon the 
good opinion of the Wilvertonians.’ 

‘ Yes,’ sighed Leonard, ‘you said so once e before, and I persuaded 
myself that I might keep my secret without doing you much 
harm. But even if you don’} publish that written statement of 
mine, you must promise me to show it to the Freres and old Mrs. 
Jennings and a few others. I daresay that will be sufficient ; only 
I couldn’t die in peace if I thought you had any idea of continuing 
to screen me at your ownexpense. It’s just the sort of thing that 
you would do, Austin.’ 

‘Make your mind easy,’ answered Matthew, after remaining 
silent for a moment ; ‘I will not hesitate to use the paper when 
my interests seem to require that I should use it. A far more 
important question is whether you will be able to die in peace 
while you are still at variance with your wife. I don’t know what 
she may have done ; but 

‘Oh, she hasn’t done anything particular,’ interrupted Leonard; 
‘she has left a good many things undone, and I tell you frankly 
that I believe we should have had to arrange an amicable separa- 
tion if I had lived ; but there is no actual quarrel between us— 
none of my seeking, anyhow—and she has done all she possibly 
could for me since she came here. She will marry again after a 
bit, and I daresay she will be happy; I’m sure I hope so, She 
certainly would never have been happy again with me, nor I with 
her.’ 

He was about to say something more when his interlocutor 
checked him by a quiet warning gesture. Lilian had stolen softly 
into the room and, standing by the bedside, must have overheard 
her husband’s last words—Lilian, with pale, impassive face and 
heavy-lidded eyes. Matthew at once rose and slipped out through 
the open door, which he closed behind him. A reconciliation was 
much more likely to be promoted by his withdrawal than by any 
active intervention on his part, he thought. 
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CHAPTER XLYVII. 
AN END AND A BEGINNING. 


MatTHeEw did not see Lilian again until after mid-day. During the 
interim he had the advantage of a short talk with his Scottish 
colleagues, whose information sufficed to remove any lingering 
doubts that he may have cherished as to the hopeless condition of 
their patient. The poor young man was doomed, they said ; it 
could only be a question of days now, and perhaps, for his sake, it 
was almost to be regretted that he had not been killed outright. 

In such regrets Matthew could scarcely participate. Apart 
from his wish and belief that the husband and wife might compose 
their differences before death should sever their marriage bond, 
he had reasons of his.own, and very cogent, ones, for being thankful 
that Leonard had lived long enough to write and sign a certain 
document. Yet, notwithstanding the promise that he had made, 
he was by no means certain yet that he could ever use that docu- 
ment. Unquestionably, he had a right to clear his character ; 
other and far more important things than the restored esteem of 
the Wilverton ladies and the recovery of the Wilverton practice 
might depend upon his ability to do so. But perhaps, as Spencer 
Frere had affirmed, he was a quixotic ass: anyhow, the more he 
thought of it the less he relished the idea of bringing disgrace upon 
the memory of a dead friend. Disgrace, unfortunately, must be 
involved in the revelation of what Leonard had done; since the 
culprit had, by his own admission, been guilty of cowardice and 
deceit, in addition to the original offence which, if only it had 
been avowed in time, would doubtless have been condoned. And 
then there was his wife to be thought of, not to speak of the fond 
sister who had always been so proud of him. 

‘It looks to me as if I should have to let him off, was 
Matthew’s conclusion. ‘Perhaps it isn’tesuch a very enormous 
sacrifice to make, after all ; for Anne has never believed any ill of 
me and, in spite of her brother, I can’t think that she has ever 
cared for me, except as a friend. Upon the whole, I suspect that 
I should feel a good deal more comfortable if I were to say nothing 
about this. Yes; we poor mortals are so constituted that we study 
our own comfort even when we seem to be most unselfish. There 
isn’t a great deal of difference between any of us, and I don’t know 
what business we have to throw up our hands and our eyes when 
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one or other of us happens to fall a little below sin conventional 
standard.’ 

These ‘abstract reflections, which were sana prompted by 
a desire to make some excuse for Lilian, whom in his heart he 
found it a little difficult to pardon, were interrupted by the entrance 
of Leonard’s yachting friends—sunburnt gentlemen | in blue serge 
clothes, whose concerned faces and anxious inquiries testified to 
the sincerity of their sorrow at the mishap which had befallen 
their shipmate.. They shook their heads sadly when they were 
told that nothing could be done, saying it was a bad job. One of 
them remarked that Mrs. Jerome seemed to take it pretty coolly ; 
but this was felt to be an observation of doubtful taste, and he 
was not encouraged to proceed farther, although it was evident 
that his companions shared tlie opinion of Leonard’s wife which 
he had refrained from expressing. They lingered on for some 
little time, until at length the door was opened to admit Lilian 
herself, whereupon they scurried away, like so many rabbits. 
Had they paused to scrutinise her, they would have seen that 
she did not wear a particularly alarming aspect, and indeed 
neither their presence nor their headlong flight struck her as 
worthy of notice. 

‘He has dropped off to sleep,’ she said. ‘The nurse thinks 
drowsiness is a bad sign, though I don’t see why anything 
should be called a bad sign, now we know that he must die. It 
seems to have been a relief to him to have had his talk with 

ou.’ 

a ‘And I hope it has been a relief to him to have had a talk 
with you too,’ Matthew ventured to return. 

‘Oh, we didn’t talk much,’ she answered, sitting down on the 
nearest chair and clasping her hands loosely on her lap, as she 
stared with lack-lustre eyes upon the dreary prospect outside ; 
‘there wasn’t much to talk about.’ 

So there had been no reconciliation, after all. It seemed such 
a pity, and Lilian’s apathy was so evidently due to despair, not to 
indifference, that Matthew could not resist saying: ‘I should 
have thought there might have been a great deal.’ 

He obtained no response; but presently she asked: ‘May I 
know what it was that he was so anxious to tell you ?’ 

‘Well, I would rather not say. It was a matter between 
ourselves,’ 

‘Had it anything to do with me?’ 
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‘Nothing at all; except in so far as that his affairs are your 
affairs—or would be, if you cared for him.’ 

‘I care for him more than for anything or anybody else in the 
world,’ she replied quietly ; ‘if I could make him well and strong 
again now by dying in his place, I would die gladly and thank- 
fully. But I cannot do that, and nothing that I could say or do 
would make any difference in the fact that he does not love me. 
He was in love with my face for two or three months, I think: 
then it was all over.’ - 

‘ Are you quite sure that you have the right to say that?’ 

‘ Perfectly sure. Do you think it would be worth while to say 
things for the sake of being contradicted now? Perhaps you 
don’t know that when he started off on this yachting trip, he left 
me literally without a home to go to. I was to travel abroad or 
settle myself in some watering-place or stay with my friends while 
he was away ; he didn’t care what became of me, so long as I was 
not with him. I don’t tell you this by way of reproaching him ; 
I only want you to understand, if you can, to what a pass things 
had come. Even you, optimistic as you are, must acknowledge 
that no man would treat a woman whom he loved in that way.’ 

‘I think he might if he were offended or jealous. Of course I 
don’t say that he would be justified in doing it; but one forgives 
everything to those who are upon the point of death.’ 

‘As if there could be the slightest difficulty in forgiving 
jealousy! Leonard was never jealous; though I tried to make 
him so at one time. He was rather annoyed, or he said he was, 
about Mr. Vawdrey; but that was only because he was afraid of 
being made ridiculous, not because he had the least objection to 
my amusing myself, within recognised limits, as he himself did. 
You have heard about Mr. Vawdrey, I daresay.’ 

‘Not verymuch. Iwish you would tell me something about him.’ 

‘He is the only friend I have in the world—unless I may call 
you my friend still. He is very fond of me and has been very 
good tome. Too fond of me, as you would probably think, and 
too good to run away with me, as I almost asked him to do when 
I heard that I was to be deserted. I don’t spare myself, you see; 
I don’t want to make out that I am any betterthan Iam. Only, 
after what I have said, you must see that what has parted Leonard 
and me is not an ordinary quarrel which can be made up in the 
ordinary way. Besides, he doesn’t wish for anything of the sort.’ 

‘Yet you own that you love him,’ 
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‘I don’t think I said that; I said I cared more for him than 
for anybody else in the world and that I would die to save his life 
—which is the truth. But if you were to tell me—and oh, I wish, 
I wish you could !—that there was still some hope for him, and if 
he were to recover and be himself again, the love that I had for 
him once would never come back to me. I know people say that 
love is always a one-sided business; but I don’t believe it. At 
any rate, I am sure that it can’t be so in mycase. That was why 
I treated you so badly ; it wasn’t that I had any doubt about your 
being Leonard’s superior. Kindness and indulgence and common- 
place domestic affection are of no use to me; I want something 
more. I want something that is not to be had, you will say. 
Very likely—only I can’t do without it. A good many women are 
like that, I should think, though perhaps no man is.’ 

As Matthew made no rejoinder (for in truth he could hit upon 
none worth making), she resumed presently: ‘I haven’t made 
you understand ; you still think that I have given Leonard some 
cause for complaint, and that I ought to beg his pardon. Well, 
I did beg him to forgive me yesterday: he has something to 
forgive, of course.’ 

‘ And what did he say ?’ 

‘He said, “ Oh, all right !”—and then he hoped I didn’t con- 
sider it necessary to make a scene because he was dying. So 
there was no scene—until his sister came and treated us to one. 
Did I tell you that Lady Bannock arrived from the Highlands 
yesterday ? She had to go back to Edinburgh in the evening, I 
forget why ; but she will be here again soon, and then you will be 
assured that I am to blame for everything that has happened. It 
was I, it seems, who made Leonard’s life so unhappy that he was 
obliged to sail for Norway to escape from me.’ 

Matthew could only remain silent. It seemed to him extremely 
probable that Lady Bannock’s accusation was well founded, and if 
his sympathies were to some extent with Lilian, he nevertheless 
felt that; at such a time, she might have made believe a little. 
In the presence of death, don’t we all make believe a little ?—all, 
except perhaps the poor dying fellow-mortal. Her quick feminine 
perception divined his thought, and she said: 

‘You must not imagine that Leonard would die more happily 
if I were to tell him untruths. I made the attempt yesterday— 
because, as you know, I would do anything for him—but it was a 
complete failure, The only thing that he really wanted was to 
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see you before he died, and now he is satisfied. He said just now 
that he was satisfied and that he had squared accounts with you. 
You won’t tell me what he meant; but I think I can guess.’ 

‘Can you ?’ asked Matthew, slightly taken aback. 

‘Yes; I know that you lent him money once, and I suppose 
he has never repaid you. I was very unhappy and very angry 
about it at the time; now it seems a small thing.’ 

She walked to the window, where she stood for a minute or 
two, gazing vacantly down upon the grey thoroughfare, with its 
continuous ebb and flow of traffic and its throng of hurrying, pre- 
occupied pedestrians. Presently she said: ‘Here comes Lady 
Bannock, with a pile of luggage. I think I will go back to 
Leonard and leave you toreceive her. Perhaps, if you can manage 
it, you might persuade her that there is no use in upbraiding me. 
I don’t particularly mind ; only it makes a noise and it does no 
good.’ 

A few minutes later Lady Bannock was ushered into the room. 
Her hat was on one side, her eyelids were red and swollen with 
weeping, she was evidently smarting under that sense of unde- 
served injury which happy and prosperous people can hardly help 
experiencing when overtaken by the woes which are common to 
our race. 

‘Oh, Mr. Austin,’ she exclaimed, with comic pathos, ‘why 
didn’t you marry that woman! From the first I had a presenti- 
ment that she would be the ruin of poor dear Leonard—and 
now you see! Why are such cruel things allowed to 
happen ? 

Matthew could not answer a question which has puzzled the 
learned and the patient from time immemorial ; but he found Lady 
Bannock a much easier person to deal with than Lilian had been. 
A doctor soon learns how to calm the agitation of the clamorously 
afflicted, and ordinary methods fitted the case of this disconsolate 
lady. He let her have her breath out, he heard all about Lilian’s 
obstinate unreasonableness, he listened submissively to the whole 
history of the Vawdrey episode, and then he set to work to soothe 
the complainant. 

‘Well,’ said Lady Bannock at length, ‘I won’t quarrel with 
her ; I won’t speak to her at all, if I can help it; but I shall 
always feel that it is she who has killed my brother. Still, no 
doubt you know her better than I do, and perhaps, as you say, 
there may be her side of the question. It does seem very hard, 
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though, that everything should have gone wrong with him since 
his marriage. I can’t think why you should have encouraged it 
as you did !’ 

Matthew kept his countenance and diverted the conversation 
by degrees into more practical channels. Lady Bannock was not 
really wanted, nor could she be of any service to her brother ; 
but he found something for her to do and soon persuaded her 
that she was indispensable. Thus the peace was kept and conflicts 
were avoided during the trying days that followed. 

Leonard Jerome was a strong man, although he had not of | 
late been a very healthy one, and he lingered on, in a state of 
semi-consciousness, for nearly a week. Once or twice his eyes 
rested with a troubled look upon Matthew; but he never spoke 
intelligibly again, nor did he bestow any sign of recognition upon 
his wife, who nursed him assiduously up to the end. That was 
the least that she could do, Lady Bannock said. It was likewise 
the most that she could do, and she did it in such a manner as to 
earn the praise and admiration of the doctors. . One doctor, who 
knew her rather better than they did, would have admired her 
more had she displayed a little more feeling; but Matthew 
Austin, it is to be feared, will never be able to judge Lilian 
Jerome with strict impartiality. For the rest, he always has been, 
and still is, ready to fight het battles. 

When all was over he did what had to be done for her in a 
quiet, businesslike way; so that she scarcely knew of how many 
painful duties and harrowing discussions she had been relieved by 
his thoughtfulness, She was half stunned; she had not the 
faintest idea of what she ought to do or of what her future life 
was to be, and she obtained neither comfort nor counsel from Lady 
Bannock, by whom Matthew took care that she should not be 
disturbed. It was Matthew who secured a reserved compartment 
for her on her melancholy southward journey; it was he who 
contrived that quarters should be ready for her at Stanwick 
Vicarage (the hall being in the occupation of strangers) and it 
was he who made all the necessary arrangements for the funeral. 
She simply obeyed his instructions, as a child might have done, 
and thought no more of thanking him than a child thinks of 
thanking its nurse. Lord Bannock, who had been summoned in 
haste by his wife, was not less willing to leave the management of 
details in the hands of this capable person. His lordship said 
frankly that he didn’t like ghastly jobs and that he supposed 
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doctors were accustomed to being mixed up with undertakers and 
coffins and horrors of that sort. 

It was on a fine summer day that the remains of the last 
representative of the Jerome family were deposited in the vault 
where his ancestors’ bones lay. Except during the brief period 
that we know of, he had been a non-resident landlord and had 
seen little either of his neighbours or of the few tenants upon a 
_shrunken property; but sympathy or the desire to witness a 
somewhat imposing ceremony brought many mourners and 
carriages to swell the cortége, while from more distant parts of 
England came quite a respectable number of gentlemen amongst 
whom Leonard had been popular and who were anxious to give 
evidence of the regret with which they had heard of his untimely 
death. 

These were received by Lord and Lady Bannock at the Rail- 
way Hotel, where they had found temporary shelter; Matthew 
was not troubled with them, his task being to see that Lilian 
should be safely escorted to the church under the wing of the 
Vicar’s wife and that she should be spared as much as possiblé 
from intrusion or curious scrutiny. But when the prolonged and 
mournful rite was over, when Lilian, who had borne herself with 
apparent composure throughout and who had never once lifted 
her heavy crape veil, had been led away and when the mourners 
were dispersing, he was touched on the elbow by a fair-complexioned 
young man, who said : 

‘You are Mr. Austin, are you not? Might I speak to you for 
a minute ?’ 

* Of course,’ answered Matthew. And then, after a second 
glance at the other, ‘Perhaps your name is Vawdrey ?’ 

The young man nodded, reddening slightly. ‘I daresay Mrs. 
Jerome may have mentioned me to you,’ he said. ‘I wasn’t 
invited to come here to-day ; only——’ 

‘I am sure Mrs. Jerome will think it very kind of you to have 
come,’ Matthew declared. ‘Many of poor Jerome’s friends have 
travelled a long way, uninvited, to pay this last tribute of respect 
to his memory.’ 

‘Well, I can’t say that he was exactly a friend of mine,’ 
Vawdrey confessed. ‘Are you going to walk back? If so, perhaps 
you would let me walk with you.’ 

Matthew at once assented, and presently the two-men left the 
main road, striking across country by a field-path which, if it did 
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not lead directly to the railway station, at least secured them 
that freedom from observation which one of them desired. ‘I 
was saying,’ resumed Vawdrey, ‘that Jerome was no friend of 
mine, and I’m bound to add that I had no respect for him either. 
Of course it’s sad that he should have been killed like that ; 

but——’ 

‘Before you go any farther,’ interrupted Matthew, ‘I must 
tell you that he was a friend of mine and that I was very fond of 
him. No doubt he had his faults and his married life was not 
happy ; still, all that is over now ; I would rather not talk about 
the subject. Besides, it was shit Mrs, Jerome, not ae him, 
that you wished to speak, was it not ?’ 

‘Well, yes; I wanted to ask you whether you knew aiedih 
of her plans. The fact is that I have a message to give her from 
my mother; only I don’t quite see how I am to deliver it. We 
are very anxious—at least my mother and my sisters are—that 
Mrs. Jerome should go down to my place in Lincolnshire for a bit, 
unless she has made some other arrangement. We think she 
might be glad of the rest and the absolute privacy ; because it is 
rather a large house, and she could have her own rooms, where 
nobody would disturb her. I myself am going off to America 
next week, and I don’t expect to be home again much before the 
winter. Do you think she could be prevailed upon to come ?’ 

‘I should think she might,’ answered Mattlfew, smiling ; ‘at 
any rate, I will give her your message. Unfortunately, she has 
very few friends, and I suppose, from what you say, that Mrs. 
Vawdrey must be one of the few.’ 

‘Oh, yes; my mother is devoted to her, and—and awfully 
sorry for her. I don’t want to say anything against Jerome, now 
that he is dead—especially if he was a friend of yours ; but really 
I don’t see how anybody could have been a friend of hers without 
being sorry for her.’ 

‘Oh, I am sorry for her. She is very much alone in the world, 
and where she will settle eventually I can’t tell; probably she 
herself has hardly faced that question yet. For the present I 
believe she is going to some cousins of hers who have asked her 
to stay with them, but I daresay she will be glad to accept Mrs. 
Vawdrey’s invitation later on. Shall I say that your mother will 
write to her?’ 

Mrs. Vawdrey, it seemed, had not neglected that customary 
formality. Her son produced a bulky envelope from his pocket 
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which he said that he would himself have handed to Mrs. Jerome, 
had he not been afraid of intruding upon her. And he was par- 
ticularly anxious that she should be informed of his imminent 
departure for the United States. ‘If she goes to my mother, she 
shan’t see a soul whom she doesn’t want to see all the time she 
is there,’ he promised. 

Matthew could not help laughing. ‘ Perhaps,’ he remarked, 
‘by the time that you come back from.the United States she may 
want to see you.’ 

‘Do you mean that?’ asked Vawdrey a little breathlessly. 
‘Do you really think that some day—of course not now, but some 
day—she would let me have a chance of proving to her that all 
men are not such black—ahem !—that all men are not so extra- 
ordinarily blind as Jerome was ?’ 

‘Why not? Women are not very comprehensible to me, and 
Mrs, Jerome is even more complicated, as a study, than the . 
general run of her sex; but I should say that what she and they 
chiefly insist upon is unconditional adoration. If you can give her 
that—and make her wait a few months for it—you will earn her 
“esteem, and all other things will probably be added unto you. 
However, this is a purely academic opinion: you must take it for 
what it is worth,’ 

‘You evidently don’t know much about her, or you wouldn’t 
speak of her im that nasty, sneering way,’ returned Vawdrey, 
slightly affronted. 

Nevertheless, when he reached the railway station, he shook 
this cynical doctor warmly by the hand, and he took away with 
him a somewhat lighter heart than had beat beneath his waistcoat 
earlier in the day. Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Mrs. Jerome could not, in the nature of things, mourn very long 
for a husband who had made’ her life miserable, and it was at 
least some comfort to feel sure that if Matthew Austin had been 
enamoured of her once, he was enamoured of her no more. Bene- 
volent or cynical, the man was not to be dreaded as a rival—and 
that was the very point as to which Vawdrey had hitherto felt a 
little doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XLVIUII. 
THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN, 


‘ On, I know what you think,’ Lilian said, that evening. ‘You 
mean to be extremely kind, but you can’t help looking upon me 
as a “ case,” and you foresee a remedy which will settle everything 
satisfactorily. <All the same, it is not because I am going to adopt 
your remedy that I have decided to accept Mrs. Vawdrey’s invita- 
tion ; it is only because I like her, and because I want to get away 
from people who know my whole history. I want to rest and 
collect my wits and form some scheme of life for the future.’ 

‘That is quite understood,’ answered Matthew gravely; ‘I 
only gave you the message that I promised to give. No doubt 
you will have left Lincolnshire long before Mr. Vawdrey returns 
from his travels.’ 

‘Yes; and very likely he will change his mind in the course 
of his travels. . But you know what he wants now, and you think 
it would be an excellent thing for everybody concerned if he were 
to get it. I am not sure that Mrs. Vawdrey would agree with you, 
though. Oh, what a complicated world it is, and how I wish I 
had never been sent into it!’ 

‘We must make the best of a state of existence which was 
conferred upon us without our consent having been asked or 
obtained,’ observed Matthew philosophically. ‘For the great 
majority of human beings life means something very much worse 
than it can ever mean for you or me. 

‘How do you know? It would be terrible for you or me to. 
live in the neighbourhood of the Seven Dials ; but suicides are not 
more common amongst the people who do live there than in our 
own class, are they? We are just as unhappy as they are when 
things go askew with us, and I don’t see how things can possibly 
go straight again in my case. However, I won’t weary you with 
my sorrows. You wouldn’t believe in them; or, if you did, you 
would set them down as merely sentimental sorrows, not to be 
named in the same breath with hunger or disease.’ 

It was true that Matthew could feel no great pity for the young 
widow. He was tolerably certain that she would end by marrying 
a man who not only loved her but was a thoroughly good fellow 
and was rich enough to provide her with every material luxury 
into the bargain. If it came to a question of pity, he thought he 
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“knew somebody rather more deserving of compassion than she 
could claim to be. Pale, listless and despondent though she was, 
he was unable to believe that the memory of her first unhappy 
marriage would cast a permanent shadow over her life. And in 
this it must be owned that he judged her rightly. Lilian’s grief 
was deeper and likely to prove somewhat more enduring than he 
supposed ; but she was still very young. It is only when youth 
has departed that Melancholy makes herself at home with us, 
knowing that we shall not try very hard to drive her away. 

As for that other person, whose case seemed to be less hopeful 
than hers, Matthew had never been wont to expend much pity or 
sympathy upon him. With good health, with work to do and 
with a lively interest in the monotonous, yet ever changing, drama 
of contemporary existence, a man has no business to sit down and 
groan. Nevertheless, after he had, journeyed with Lilian, on the 
morrow, as far as the junction where their routes diverged, and 
after he had shifted his travelling-bag into an empty smoking- 
carriage, he did, for once, give up an hour or so to being sorry for 
himself. His really was—as Leonard might have called it—bad 
luck. Bad not so much because*he was precluded from ever 
telling Anne Frere that he loved her as because it had been so 
very nearly within his power to make that avowal. In his pocket 
he had a document which, if made public, would re-establish his 
fair fame, a document which the writer had both permitted and 
requested him to make public, a document which, if it would not 
of necessity procure the fulfilment of his wishes, would at least 
entitle him to state them without fear or hesitation. And for 
whose sake did he propose to suppress this invaluable proof of his 
integrity? For the sake of one whom ‘slander, censure rash’ 
could no longer touch, who ‘had finished joy and moan’? For 
the sake of Lilian, whose dead love for the dead man had never 
been combined with respect and to whom consolation was already 
beckoning ? 

‘It seems queer,’ reflected Matthew, with a rueful grimace, 
‘but I suppose the actual truth is that I am going to turn my 
back upon all sorts of pleasant hopes for my own sake. Put it 
how you will, there are things which can’t be done without self- 
contempt, and kicking the body of a dead friend is one of them. 
The fact that poor Leonard is beyond reach of being hurt by any 
ind:gnities makes no real difference.’ 

In this way: he strove to convince himself, and finally did 
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almost convince himself, that, since he was only going to do what 
he wished to do, he had nothing to grumble about. Of course, 
after he had reached home and had begun to make preparations 
for quitting the old house which had grown dear to him, he had 
some moments of bitter regret ; of course, too, there were moments 
when he wished that Leonard had chosen another method of 
making posthumous reparation than that of addressing a confes- 
sion to ‘Matthew Austin Esq.’ He had not quite heroism or 
stoicism enough to rejoice that a responsibility had been thrown 
upon him which might so easily have been handed over to some- 
body else. Still, having made up his mind, he never thought of 
changing it; nor was he tempted to do so by the only form of 
temptation which would have been hard to resist. 

For Anne Frere remained invisible; although, if the truth 
must be confessed, he went a little out of his way to haunt those 
districts of the town and country in which there was a reasonable 
probability of encountering her. That she and her parents must 
have heard of his impending departure seemed certain. He had 
placed his house in the hands of an agent, his furniture was adver- 
tised for sale, and Dr. Jennings, amongst other neighbours, had not 
failed to express, in agro-dolce accents, his regret that Mr. Austin 
had determined to abandon a lucrative practice, together with 
some discreet curiosity as to Mr. Austin’s motives for so doing. 
In provincial circles everybody knows all about everybody else ; 
the Freres could hardly be unaware of the bereavement which was 
in store for Wilverton; and, since they did not see fit to go 
through the formality of declaring their sorrow, it could only be 
presumed that they had no sorrow to declare. For the matter of 
that, it was but natural that the old people should rejoice to be 
delivered from an embarrassing vicinity ; Mr. Frere had been per- 
fectly frank upon the subject, and had perhaps been only partially 
reassured by the assertion which his frankness had elicited. But 
Anne, who had once proclaimed herself Matthew’s friend after a 
somewhat unusual and unconventional fashion, might surely, if 
she had wished to do so, have found some means of letting him 
know that he had done nothing to forfeit her friendship. : 

In any case, he could not go away without bidding her good- 
bye: amongst the many solaces which he had resolved to deny 
himself the melancholy one of holding her hand in his for the last 
time was not one. So, when the day which he had fixed upon for 
his final retirement from those familiar scenes was near, he drove 
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out to Hayes Park, inwardly determining that, if- Mrs, Frere 
should not be at home, he would leave a note to ask when he 
might call again for the purpose above named. 

But Mrs. Frere was at home, and was, or professed to be, very 
glad to see him. She had been intending, she said, to write him 
a note ever since she had heard that he was leaving Wilverton 
and to beg that he would not go without paying them a farewell 
visit ; but she knew how horribly busy he must have been. 
Packing up was always such heart-breaking and back-breaking 
work; it was really no kindness to thrust oneself upon one’s 
friends when they were engaged in that way. ‘You are going to 
London, of course. Well, I can’t wonder at your preferring civi- 
lisation to stagnation; I have felt from the first that you were - 
altogether thrown away down here. Though you will be dread- 
fully missed, no doubt, and what George will do the next time 
that he is ill I can’t imagine; for he swears that nothing will 
induce him to call Dr. Jennings in again. Perhaps somebody nice 
may come in your place ; one can but hope so,’ 

_ Toall this volubility Matthew, with his elbows on his knees 
and his hat balanced by the brim between his long fingers, listened 
smilingly. It was impossible to be angry with Mrs. Frere; it was 
even impossible to watch her without a certain feeling of admira- 
tion and envy. That she was neither comfortable nor happy was 
evident ; but that she did not intend to increase her unhappiness 
and discomfort by permitting her visitor to embark upon ‘painful 
explanations was quite equally so. In vain Matthew attempted to 
reply that he had no present intention of settling in London, that 
he was without definite plans, that he thought of wandering about 
the Continent for a time, and so forth. She sheltered herself 
behind her deafness, pretended to think that he was weary of 
Wilverton, and quite agreed with him that he might do far better 
elsewhere. Any special reasons that he might have for severing 
his connection with a place where he had been doing tolerably 
well she tacitly begged him to ignore, and ordinary good manners 
imposed compliance with her request upon him. 

After a time Mr. Frere came in, and showed himself less 
placidly bent upon making the best of things and steering clear 
of possible unpleasantnesses than his wife. He said: 

‘All I can tell you is that I’m devilish sorry you're going, 
Austin ; though I can’t honestly pretend that I should have wished 
you to stay on. Well, well!—least said soonest mended, no 
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doubt ; only it does seem to me that you have been victimised by 
the wrong-headedness of a parcel of silly women. You needn’t 
trouble to make faces at me, my dear; Austin knows very well 
what I mean, and he won’t misunderstand me. He doesn’t answer, 
you see—and quite right too! What about that poor little Mrs. 
Jerome, Austin? We heard of all your kindness to her, and we 
weren’t surprised. We ought to know, if anybody does, that you 
are made up of kindness to people who don’t deserve it, most 
of ’em.’ 

+ In answer to further inquiries, Matthew related the whole story 
of Leonard’s accident and death, dilating at greater length than 
was necessary upon the financial and other prospects of the widow 
hecause, all the time that he was talking, he had a hope that Anne 
would presently enter the room. But this hope was not fulfilled, 
and at last he had to take his leave. 

‘Please say good-bye for me to Miss Frere and to Maggie,’ 
were his last words. ‘I am sorry not to have seen them and made 
my adieux in person.’ 

‘They will be very sorry too,’ returned Mrs. Frere amiably. 

‘Maggie is away for a week, staying with some friends, and Anne 
has gone out for a walk, I believe; but I will certainly deliver 
your message to them. Good-bye, dear Mr. Austin ; don’t forget 
us, and if you should ever find yourself in these parts again 

‘Yes?’ said Matthew, rather cruelly. : 

‘But I am afraid you never will; there is really nothing to 
bring you here. Good-bye.’ 

Thus was Matthew plainly given to understand that the curtain 
had fallen upon the last act of the Wilverton drama. He had 
had no business to expect anything else, and he felt that it was 
rather silly to tell his groom to drive home, alleging that he pre- 
ferred to walk. Still, since just a chance remained, why should 
he deprive himself of it? It took him a long time to stroll across 
the park, and when he reached the stile where—as he remembered, 
with a pang of regret and with half-amused wonderment at all 
that had happened since—he had once parted from Anne on & 
frosty, starry night, he was in no great hurry to pursue his way 
along the dusty high-road. Not that delay was likely to be of 
any service to him ; he would have met her before now, if he had 
been going to meet her at all. Moreover, nothing could be more 
obvious than that she did not wish to meet him. 

He was still wondering what her objection could be to bidding 
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an unobtrusive and unsentimental friend God-speed when she 
emerged from the shadow of the neighbouring hedgerow with a 
suddenness which took his breath away. He had not heard the 
sound of her footsteps upon the wayside grass, nor, of course, had 
she expected to find her path barred by a stooping masculine 
form; so that she was quite as much startled as he was, and for 
an instant they both remained foolishly speechless. 

But the necessity of saying something could not be eluded for 
more than an instant. He explained that he had been calling 
upon her parents to say good-bye, and she remarked that she had 
been down to the village to buy some stamps. A somewhat 
strained conversation followed, in the course of which Matthew 
was once more called upon to furnish particulars of his journey to 
Scotland, and which Anne wound up by observing that it was 
time for her to move on towards home. But this was more than 
Matthew could stand. 

‘Miss Frere,’ he said, ‘I am going clean away out of your 
life, and, as far as I can see, the chances are against our ever 
meeting again. Won’t you let me have the memory of some 
pleasant speech to take with me? Your father was more gene- — 
rous. He said he was sorry—devilish sorry, in fact—that I was | 
leaving ; although——’ 

‘Oh, don’t!’ interrupted Anne, in a pained voice; ‘I would 
much rather not hear what he said. I know what he said to you 
that afternoon before Spencer went away, and I have been ashamed 
to look you in the face ever since. I thought you would have 

_ understood.’ 

Matthew forced himself to laugh. ‘Oh, but that was only 
nonsense, he answered steadily ; ‘of course I understood that it 
was nonsense.’ 

‘I could not feel at all sure that you would think so; it must 
have souhded very like sense. You knew that I had refused Sir 
William Baxendale, you knew that I had even gone, alone and 
uninvited, to your house to assure you that Maggie and I still 
believed in you, whatever other people might say; if you had 
drawn your own conclusions nobody could have blamed you. It 
never struck me that I had done anything out of the way, or—or 
anything that could be misconstrued, until I heard what had 
passed between you and my father. I wanted very much to see 
you again and say good-bye and thank you once more for all your 
great kindness to us; but, after that, how could 1? My only 
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hope was that you would realise the impossibility and that you 
would not think me ungrateful. I scarcely dared to hope that 
you would see what an absurd delusion my father was labouring 
under.’ Se 

Matthew began to say, in a cheerful, matter-of-fact tone, that 
delusions of that kind, though not unnatural, were sufficiently 
obvious to a man who had not parted with all vestige of common 
sense; but he did not end his sentence as he had proposed to do. 
He ended it in quite a different manner, being completely thrown 
off his mental balance by Anne’s hasty clutch at. her pocket- 
handkerchief and by the discovery that tears were running down 
her cheeks. How did it come to pass that, the next moment, he 
was holding her in his arms, and that, although scarcely an 
intelligible word had been exchanged between them, there was no 
need of words to bring about entire mutual comprehension? This 
is a question which neither he nor Anne could answer at the 
present day, if put upon their oaths; but indeed there is no 
reason at all why they should wish to answer it. What at the 
time seemed to one of them to be of paramount importance was 
that he should point out how far his intentions were from being 
what is commonly called honourable. Honour, according to his 
notions and assertion, rendered it imperative upon a disgraced 
man to remove himself forthwith from the neighbourhood and 
never be heard of again. He could not ask Mr. Frere to consent 
to a union which that gentleman would never sanction, nor would 
it be fair to throw upon his wife any share in the burden of his 
supposed guilt. 

‘ As if I should let you leave me!’ Anne exclaimed, laughing 
through her tears. ‘It is bad enough that I should have loved 
you all this long time, and tried to deceive myself and you with- 
out a shadow of success ; now that I am already humbled to the 
dust, it isn’t any small additional effrontery that will scare me. I 
am of age; I can marry whom I please; and even if my father 
and mother raise objections for form’s sake—but I doubt whether 
they will—they will be obliged to give in, with a good grace. As 
for that ridiculous slander about poor old Mr. Litton’s death, I 
believe it is almost forgotten by this time.’ 

‘Only I can’t clear myself of suspicion.’ — 

‘Have I ever asked you to clear yourself? And has anybody 
else the right to ask that of you ?’ 

Matthew meditated for a moment, and then drew Leonard’s 
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letter from his pocket. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘I am not sure that 
anybody else has the right; but I think you have. Will you 
read this, Anne, and will you give me your word of honour never 
to breathe a word of what you have read, except to me ?’ 

She gave the required pledge unhesitatingly and, after she 
had slowly perused the document, handed it back. 

‘I understand,’ she said. ‘I won’t pretend that I should have 
been so generous in your place; but I love you and admire you 
all the more for your generosity.’ 

‘And you are still willing to brave the risk of hearing your 
husband called a criminal ?’ 

‘I don’t think,’ answered Anne, ‘that anyone will ever dare to 
speak of my husband by that name when I am present, and I am 
quite certain that no one will ever dare to do it twice.’ 

So, with laughter and with a few tears, this couple sealed a 
compact which has never been, nor ever will be, broken; and 
Leonard Jerome’s confession, after having been torn into a hun- 
dred pieces, was scattered to the four winds of Heaven. Mrs. 
Jennings is of opinion that those poor Freres were glad enough to 
bestow their daughter upon a man so well able to provide for her, 


however dubious may have been the methods by which a part of — 


his fortune was acquired; but Mrs. Jennings is comparatively 
harmless in these days. Wilverton, as a whole, is not a little 
proud of its connection with that celebrated physician Sir Matthew 
Austin, while Sir Matthew’s father-in-law is wont to declare to all 
and sundry whom it may concern that there is only one man in 
England who knows how to treat the gout. 


THE END. 
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Besides other Stories and Poems, 


The Christmas Number of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is of especial interest and eetivenm, light and 
entertaining, and Beautifully Illustrated. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limuirep, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & PUBLICAT.ONS. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES. 
CORIDON’S SONG, and Other Verses. 


With cee by Hue# THOMSON, and an Introduotion by Austin Dosson. Orown 8vo. gilt, or 
edges uncut, : 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


With Introduction by HENRY Cralk, C.B., and 103 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo. gilt, or 
edges uncut, 6s. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB, told by the People. 


By Mrs. STREL. — by J. Lockwoop KIPLING, U.I.E., and Notes by R. P TEMPLE. Crown 8vo. 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


THE FABLES OF A:SOP. 


Selected, told anew, and their History traced, by JoszrH Jacoss, with about 500 Illustrations by RIcH ARD 
HEIGHWay. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


CRANFORD. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With Preface ig ANNE THACKERAY Ritcure, and 100 Illustrations by HuGH THomson, 
Crown 8vo. giit, or edges uncut, 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, With Illustrations by HucH THomson. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges 
uncut, 6s. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


By Ortver GotpsmirH. A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by HueH THomson, and a Preface by 
AusTIN Dosson. - Second Edition. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


By W. OuTrRaAM TRISTRAM. With 214 Illustrations by THomson and New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, 


OUR VILLAGE. 


By Many RussgLt Mirror, with a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by HucH 
THomson. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncat, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. New Edition, revised, with 80 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. gilt, 6s. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


From the Collection of the Bros. Grimm. Translated from the German by Lucy Crang, and done into 
Pictures by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, 


RIP. VAN WINKLE AND THE LEGEND OF 
SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 58 Illustrations and a Preface by GzoncE BoucuTon, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


HUMOROUS POEMS. 
By Tomas Hoop. With a by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 Illustrations by E. Brock. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 
; From the Sketch-Book of WASHINGTON IRvING. Illustrated by R. Catpgcorr. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


From the Sketch-Book of WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by R. Catvecort, Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE, : A 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS: a Series of Loctures 
delivered at Oxford, By JAMEs ANTHONY.FRovuDS, late Regius Professor of History 
in the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper E lition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTEC- 
f TORATE, 1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, 

Fel'ow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, &c, Vol. I, 1649 
1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


ST. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: Glimpses of Some Gone and 
of Things Left. By A. K. H. Boyp, D.D.LL.D. First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of 
‘Recreations of a Country Parson,’ ‘ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,’ ke. 8vo. 158. 


MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S PALACE. By Enear Sxepparp, 
M.A. Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. With 41 Full-pege Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios) and 32 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of the Corporation of the City of London, By 
REGINALD R, SHARPE, D.C.L. Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the 
City of London, 3 vols; 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Miter, 


KM. New Edition in Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


ODD BITS OF HISTORY: being Short Chapters intended to fill some 
Blanks. By HENRY W. Wourr, Author of ‘ Rambles in the Black Forest’ &c, 8vo, 88. 6d. 


TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED RUNS. By the Hon. Harry 
GiBson. With Contributions by F. DE B. STRICKLAND and ‘ LADY-TOBOGGANER.’ 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 32 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from Punch. By F. Ansrey, Author of 
‘Vice Versi’ &c. With 20 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Jirst Series. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


BALLADS OF THE MARATHAS. Rendered into English Verse 
from the Marathi Originals by HARRY ARBUTHNOT ACWorRTH, H.M. Indian Civil 
Service, President Bombay Anthropological Society. 8vo. 5s. 


THE OUT-DOOR WORLD SERIES. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS (BRITISH). By W. Furngavx, 
F.R.G.S. Author of ‘The Out-door World; or, Young Collector's Handbook.’ With 
12 Coloured Plates, and 241 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. . 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. By H. River Haceaarp. With 
16 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR LAYARD, Crown 870. 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY EDNA 
DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. By Epna Lyauu, Author of ‘Donovan’ 


&e. Crown 8vo. 62, 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DELAND. 


PHILIP AND HIS WIFE. By Maraaretr Dzxanp, Author of ‘John 


Ward, Preacher.’ Crown 8vo. 68. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
‘New York: — 16th Street. 


ay 


‘ Repiete with good stories.’—Tun Timus. 
i Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GLEAMS OF MEMORY; 


WITH SOME REFLECTIONS. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE DAILY NEWS :— The test of the value of a book of this kind is its power to entertain, and from 
this point of view it is enough to say that Mr. Payn himself has done nothing better.’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE :—‘Full of amusement and of unobtrusive instruction—the lessons of 
experience. .. . The literary man, and, above all, the literary aspirant, cannot fail to benefit by its 
perusal, and the general public has not been offered a more entertaining volume for a long while.’ 


THE WORLD:--— Of all the personal books that have appeared of late years, Mr. James Payn’s “ Gleams 
of Memory” is the most attractive. . . . It is not a book to be analysed or criticised ; itis to be 
read, liked, and simply believed.’ 


PUNCH :— Within its modest limits of space will be found not only some of the best stories of the day, but 
stories the best told. Not a superfluous word spoils the gems,’ 


THE Sato RDAY REVIEW :— Mr. Payn's “Gleams” are gleams of sunlight; memories of old 
laughter echo through his unaffected page:.’ 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :— Mr. Payn is at his best in this thoroughly enjoyable book.’ 


THE PARTHSEIRE ADVERTISER :— This is a delightful book. It can be taken up at any time 
and almost at any point, and wherever it is opened it is sure to charm.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BLARNEY BALLADS.’ 
Now ready, small post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of ‘ The Blarney Ballads,’ ‘ The Green above the Red,’ kc. 
THE SPECTATOR :—‘ Mr. Graves deserves hearty praise, not only for the humour, but also for the good 
humour of its satire.’ 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH :— Written with a great deal of nimbleness and cleverness,’ 
THE GLOBE :—‘ Every one shou'd read this tiny volume,—as good as it is small.’ 
THE GLASGOW HERALD :—‘Very clever and delightful fun.’ 


THE waetmin STER GAZETTE :—‘If political satire were always a8 gay, as gracious, and as 
kindly as are these most amusing travesties of Horace, public life would, on one side at least, be 
changed for the better.’ 


THE SCOTSMAN :— Spirited, scholarly, and humorous verses.’ 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown na 6s. 


THE VAGABONDS. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of ‘A Village Tragedy ’ &c. 
THE ATHENZ®UM :— Full of close and original obzervation, quickly and cleverly conveyed. 


THE DAILY NEWS :— The story has a great note of distinction. . . . In style and manner it abotiitd? 
in artistic and imaginative qualities.’ 


THE wee “ieee Sy: LE :—‘ There is pathos here every whit as deep as that plumbed in “A Village 


Mrs. Woods is a realist in the truest—indeed in the only true—sense of the term.’ 


THE eneenen WEEKLY : :—‘ Both men and women ought to buy “ The Vagabonds,” ,.. The plot is 
simple but most effective, and the style is admirable,’ 


THE BOOKMAN :-‘The story is full of genuine pathos... . It is what Mrs. Woods can imagine and 


write with rare sympathy, a tragic love story of humble life’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (Egypt and Chaldza). 
By Professor MAsPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sayce. ‘Translated by M. L. 
McCiure. With Map and over 470 Illustrations. Demy 4to. (approximately), 
cloth boards, 24s. 


(This, it may be safely said, is the most important work which has appeared in this country on the early 
history of Egypt and Chaldza. The results of recent archeological research in the valleys of the Nile and the 
Enpbrates have been marshalled in historical perspective in this magnum opus of one of the greatest authorities 
of our time. It covers the bistory of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and that of Chaldxa during the First 
Empire ; and, although the points of connection with Bible history are not chronological, they are essentially 
illustrative of the Sacred Narrative. Professor Sayce adds a Preface.] . . 


ART PICTURES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT: Sun- 
day Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from Original Draw- 
ings by Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A. ; Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. ; E. J. POYNTER, 
R.A.; G. F. Watts, R.A.; E. ARMYTAGE, R.A.; F. MADOX Brown; S. SOLOMON ; 
HoLMAN Hunt, &c. &c, With Letterpress Descriptions by ALEY Fox. Small 4to. 
cloth boards, 63. 


ATTILA AND HIS CONQUERORS. By Mrs. Runpie Cuarzes, 


Author of ‘The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. - 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI: Mary, the Mother of our Lord. By 
Mrs, RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of the ‘Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ Small post 8vo. 
printed in red and black, cloth boards, 2s. 


NOBLE WOMANHOOD: ; Geries of Biographical Sketches. By G. 
BARNETT SMITH. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. . 


(The lives selected are the following: Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse; Florence Nightingale ; 
Frances Ridley Havergal; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Sister Dora; Louisa May Alcott; Elizabeth Fry ; 
Felicia Dorothea Hemars. This is a companion volume to ‘ Eminent Christian Workers.’] 


RELIGION IN JAPAN: Shintoism, Buddhism, and Christianity, 


By the Rev. G. A. COBBOLD. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
CHINA. By Professor R. K. Dovetas. With Map. New and Revised 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
‘A concise, unbiassed, and remarkably readable account of China, compiled for the benefit of readers of every 
degree.’ —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
RUSSIA: Past and Present. Adapted from the German of Lankenau and 


Oelnitz. By Mrs. CHESTER. With Mapand several Woodcuts. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 5s, 


EDIBLE AND POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What to Eat 
and What to Avoid. By M. C. Cooks, M.A., LL.D. With Eighteen Coloured 
Plates Illustrating Forty-eight Species, Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Our Secret Friends and Foes. 
By Percy FARADAY FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


‘It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the poor, every governor of a 
school ought to possess and master.’—-GUARDIAN. é 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. 


The Society have in the pressa Uniform Library Edition of Mrs, Ew1n@’s Works, which will 
consist in all of eighteen volumes. Crown 8vo. half cloth, 2s. 6¢. each. 
The first two volumes are now ready. 
VoLuME I, (282 pages) contains —MELCHOIR’s DREAM and other Tales; THE BLACKBIRD’S . 
Nest; A Bit OF GREEN; FRIEDRICH’s BALLAD; THE VISCOUNT’S FRIEND; THE 
YeEw LANE Guosts; A BAD HABIT; and A Happy FAMILY. 


VoLUME II. (264 pages) contains~MRrs. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES; IDA; Mrs. 
Moss; THE SNORING GHOSTS; REKA DoM; and KERGUELEN’s LAND, 4 


Lonpon : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Brighton: 135 North Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.S NEW BOOKS 


MR. RUDOLF LEHMANN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ready this day. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


BY RUDOLF LEHMANN. 


*,* This work is divided into two parts, the first being d 1 to an t of Mr. Lehmann’s Life, and 
the second to ‘ People I have Met,’ principal among whom are the ‘Prinee of Wales, the late Emperor Frederick of 
Prussia, Robert Browning, George Eliot, Landseer, Liszt, Humboldt, Lord Lytton, "Helen Faucit, the descendants 
of Gog.he, and Sir Andrew. Clark. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STANHOPE OF CHESTER.’ 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo. €s. 


THE MASK AND THE MAN 


‘By the Author of ‘Stanhope of [Chester ; a Mystery.’ 


VERY CHARMING AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
*Beautifut and, THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


_ THE BRONTE SISTERS | AND OF MRS. GASKELL tirthaay and hoti- 


| be found? | day presents.” 
| Burrish WEEKLY. | The Writings of these supplied, daintily bound DaILy News. | 
in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— a 


THE WORKS OF THE BRONTE | MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 8 vols. 


SISTERS. 7 vols. in gold lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s, 


PUBLISHED BY THE DIRECTION OF THE BRIDGE HOUSE ptiddag COMMITTEE OF THE 
CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 
With 3 Plates of Reproductions from the Records. a Chromo- a and numerous Illustrations and Views, 
handsomely bound, 4to, 25s, net. 


HISTORY OF THE TOWER BRIDGE 


' And of OTHER BRIDGES OVER THE THAMES built by the Corporation 
- of the City of London. 


Including an Account of the Bridge House based on the Records of tne Bridge House 
stat om mittee. 
BY CHARLES WELCH, F:S.A., 
Librar.an to the Corporation of London. 


WITH A DESCRIPTION | pad THE TOWER BRIDCE BY J. WOLFE BARRY, C.B., 
C.E., Engineer of the Bridge. 
And an siiseaoess by the Rev. CANON BENHAM, C.B., F.S.A. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Ready. Volume XVII. crown 8vo. 5. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. By Rosrrr Brownina. 


With Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems of Robert Browning. 
*,* A Larye-Pujer Exitton of 25v Copies has been printed on Hand-made Paper. This Edition is supplied 
through Books -Uers only, 


ELEVENTH EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S «MARCELLA.’ 
Now ready. ELEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
MARCELLA. By Mrs. Homeniky Warp, Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 


* The History of David Grieve,’ &c. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S ‘THE WHITE COMPANY.’ 
Now Ready. The THIRC KENTH KDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Dovze, Author of 


‘Micah Clarke’ &c. 


x London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15. Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


be 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Fifty Illustrations, 


tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW 
FROM SPRING TO FALL; 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Edition, with Supplement. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 
Wipow. With Electrogravure-Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER. By Basti THomson. With 
Small demy 8vo. 15s. 


SOUTH SEA YARNS. By the same Author. With 10 Full-page Illustra- 
BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL: a Plain Tale of Events occurring in the 


experience of a Lady who had a unique opportunity of observing the inner life of 
ladies of the upper class in Persia. By C. J. WILLS, Author of ‘In the Land of the 
Lion and Sun,’ ‘ Persia as It Is,’ &c, &c. 


BOOK BY ‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.’ 
or, When Life Stirs. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
NOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY. 
revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A.Cantab. Library Edition. 

Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound in half-morocco, 216. 


By His 


Demy 8vo. 9s. 
Edited by J. A. OwEN. 
Pro- 
The Pronunciation carefully 
New and Cheaper 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, SERVANT 
OF GOD. By ANNA M. STODDART. 
Illustrated by MARGARET L. HuGGins, 
With a New Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Small 4tco. with a specially designed 
cover, 5s. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. By HELENA 
Favucit, LADY MARTIN. Dedicated 
by Permission to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, 
with a New Portrait by LEHMAN. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIEBS, and other Poems. By Professor 
AyToun, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated 
by Sir J. No&L PATON. Small 4to. gilt, 


cloth, 21s. 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. H. 
SMITH, M.P. By Sir HERBERT 


MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Popuiar Edition. 
With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 
its Origin, and an Account of its Pro- 
gress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A.W. KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition. 

: Illustrated with numerous Maps and 

Plans. Complete in 9 Volumes, crown 

8vo. 6s. each. 


EOTHEN. By the same Author. 
a: Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of ‘The 
Invasion of the Crimea.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ADAM BEDE 6d. 
| THE MILL ON THE FLOSS we 38. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT we 38. 6d. 
SILAS MARNER . wee 2s. 6d. 
‘SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE... 38. Od. 
MIDDLEMARCH ... «78. Gd. 
DANIEL DERONDA was 78. Ode 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun 
HI. Burton, Author of ‘The History 
of Scotland.” New Edition, with Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF 


BALLADS. Illustrated by DOYLE, 
LEECH, and CRowQuILL. Fifteenth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS 


The set may also be had, bound in half 
calf, 50s.; half Fersian morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half 
Turkey morecco, gilt top, 57s. 6d. 


With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER 
SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. Selected 
from the works of George Eliot. New 
Edition, printed on deckle-edged paper. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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STANDARD EDITIONS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. — Uniform 
Edition. 17 vols. crown 8vo. bound in Sets, £4. 5s.; or the Volumes bound 
separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. an at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Pauline; and Sordello. 10. Bing the Dock. 9 to 12. 
a Fo 0 
2. and King 11. Balaustion’s Adventure; Prince Ho- 
The Return of the Druses; Raviour of Society 
snd A Soul's Tragedy. With a Portrait of | 19 Rea Cotton Nightoap Country; and 
- Browning. The Inn Albu 
4. A Blot in the ’Scutcheon: Sere 2 d Aga- 
. Birthday; and Men and ‘Wome Aristophanes) Apology 
5. Dramatic Romances; and Diceenedis 14. Pacchiarotto; La Saisiaz; and The 
Eve and Easter Day. 15 of 
Dramatic 8, 
6. Dramatic Lyrics; and Luria. a 


7. In a Balcony; and Dramatis Person@. Fancies; and Parle 8 
With a Portrait of Mr. Browning. with Certain Peo le of Impo: ante 


8. The Ring and the Book. Books 1 to 4. in their Day. Witha Portraitof Mr. Browning. 
With Two Illustrations. 17. Asolando; Fancies and Facts; and 
9, The Ring and the Book. Books 5 to 8. Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each, This Edition contains Five 
Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 
*,* Volume VI.—AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound and lettered as a separate Volume. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.— Uniform Edition. 


Each Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


-- ConrTENTs :—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, 
&c.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth ; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss 
Angel—Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
AND ANNE BRONTE. 
Library Edition. 7 vols. each containing Five Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 
5s. eac 
Oon <TENTS.—Jane of Wildfell Hall—Wuthering Heights—The Professor; 
and Poems—Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small 8vo. limp cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, = 


post 
each; and the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small fcp. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, 
cut or uncut edges, ls, 6d. per volume. 


MRS.. GASKELL’S WORKS.— Uniform Edition. 


7 vols. containing Four Illustrations, 3s. 6d..each, bound in cloth. 


CoNTENTS.—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary 
Barton, and other Tales—Ruth, and other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
each ; Econ ae the SUURSE EDITION, in 8 vols, small fep. 8vo, bound in half- cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s, 64, 
per volume. . 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth; 


or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


ConTENTS.—Imagination and. Fancy—The Town—Autobiography of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books 
—Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla—Table Talk. 


SIR rpg aie HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. each 


- ConTEN1s.—Friends in Council, 1st Series—Friends in Council, 2n d Series—Companions of My Solitude : 
E.says written during the Intervals of Business : an Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE 
: post free on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 
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| New Story of Saunas by Talbot Baines Reed. 
6 | KILGORMAN: a Story of Ireland in 1798. By TALBOT BAINES REED, 
S. Author of ‘The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,’ ‘The Willoughby Captains,’ ‘ Follow My 
Leader,’ &c. Illustrated by WILLIAMSON. With Portrait, and an Memoriam’ 

Sketch of the Author by JOHN Simz. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


| 
| New Historical Tale by E. Everett-Green. 


| SHUT IN: a Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in the year 1585. By 
E. Eveeert-Green, Author of ‘In the Days of Chivalry,’ ‘The Lost Treasure of Trevlyn,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth 


5s. 


ook by 2. J. Macdonald Oxley. 
5s. IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. By J. MacponaLp 
Oxtxy, Author of ‘Up Among the Ic2-Floes,’ ‘Diamond Rock,’ &:. Illustrated by W. 
THomaAs Suita. 8vo. cloth extra. 


w Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 
| THE COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
5 SCRIPTURES. By Rev. J.B. R. WALKER. Based on the Authorised Version. Containing 
S. Fifty Thousand more References than Cruden's Concordance. With Introduction on the 
Growth of the English Bible by Dr. WILLIAM Wricut, of the British and Foreign Bible 
ge a and a Bibliography of Concordances by Dr. M. 0. Hazarp. 990 pages, 
vo clo 


A Book of Adventure by Fred. Whishaw. 


8s.6d.. BORIS THE BEAR-HUNTER: a Story of Peter the Great and his 
| Times. By FreD. WHISHAW, Author of ‘ Out of Doors in Tsarland’ &c. Illustrated by W.S. 


Sracey. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 

| Completion of Dr. Robinson's Life of Simon Peter. 

3s. 6d. | SIMON PETER: His Later Life and Times. By CHARLES S. ROBINSON, 
| D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

| New Book by J. Macdonald Oxley. 

| 


8s.6d. MY STRANGE RESOUE;; and other Stories of Sport and Adventure in 
Canada. By J. MACDONALD OXteY, Author of ‘Up Among the ice-Floes,’ ‘ Diamond Rock,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


Miniature Edition. 

AND COME YE APART: Daily Readings in the Life of Christ. By the Rev. 
i J.R. MILLER, D.D, Miniature Edition, Printed in red and black on a antique paper. Cloth 
| elegant, gile edges, price 2s. 6d. Paste grain, gilt edges, price 3s. 6 


2s. 6d New Historical Tale by E. Everett-Green. 
| ‘THE SECRET CHAMBER AT CHAD: aTale. By E. EVERETT- 
Green, Author of ‘ In the Wars of the Roses’ &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra. — 


New Tale by M. H. Cornwall Legh. 


2s. 6d. “LITTLE ORPHANS; or, the Story of Triidchen and By M. H. 
Leas, Author ot A Heroine of the Commonplace,’ ‘ Francie,’ Post 8vo. 
| cloth extra. 


New Tale bv Jessie Armstrong. 


2s. MARK MARKSEN’S SECRET: a Tale. By Jesstz ARMSTRONG, 


Author of ‘ Dan’s ae Girl,’ ‘A Shadow on the Threshold,’ &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra. 


EW BOUKS at 1s. 6d. each, post Svo. cloth extra. 
THE YOUNG ‘WOODSMAN 3; or, Life in the Forests of Canada. By 
J. MACDONALD OXLEY, Author of ‘Diamond Rock’ &c. : 
is. 6d. PRINCESS LOUISE: a Tale of the Stuarts. By CronA TEMPLE, Author 
each of ‘ Nobody Cares,’ ‘The Ferryman’s Boy,’ &c. 
* NONO; or, the Golden House. A Tale of Swedish Lite, By SARAH 5S. 
| BAxgn, Author of ‘ The Swedish Twins,’ ‘ The Babes in the Basket,’ 
1 MOPSIE: the Story of a London Waif. By Doror#y WALROND, Author of 
These Little. Ones’ &c. 
1s I THE ROYAL HANDBOOK OF COMMON THIN Gs AND 
° USEFUL INFORMATION. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 
each, | |THE ROYAL HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. By Joun 


Gatt, Author of ‘ Popular Readingsin Science.’ With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 


er sey T. NELSON & SONS’ DESCRIPTIVE. CATALOGUE, containing par- 
ticulars of a large Selection of Books for the Deswing Room, an ome 
Reading, Books of Travel and Natural History, Tales tor the Youn &c., &c., 


suitable for Presents and Rewards—POST FREE on APP. EL CA TI 


London : THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster few, EC. 
jl 


Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York, 
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MISS LAWLESS’S NEW NOVEL. 


Px At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MAELCHO: 


A Sixteenth Century Romance. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘Grania: the Story of an Island,’ 
‘With Essex in Ireland, &c. 


( The SPECTATOR.—‘ Take the book how you will, “Maelcho” is a ‘paradox of 
literary genius, It is not a history, and yet has more of the stuff of a history in it, more 


MAELCHO. 


of true national character and fate, than any historical monograph we know. It is not a 
novel, and yet fascinates us more than any novel.’ ‘ 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ A picce of work of the finest order . . . which 
we do a hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable literary achievements of this 
generation,’ 


MAELCHO, | 
The ATHENZUM.— Unusually interesting and occasionally fascinating... . 
- Lovers of incident will find that it abounds in thrilling—even blood-curdling incidents. 
MAELCHO. Lovers of the picturesque will find no Jack of those vivid descriptions which briog the 
| sounds and scents and colours of the Irish landscape into our ears and nostrils and before 
our oyes. .. . Here, in short, is a moving 1omance.’ 


The OBSERVER.— The best novel Miss Lawless has yet published... . The book 
is one of singular interest. . . . Apart from being good narrative her book is admirable as 
a sketch of the times.’ 


The GLASGOW HERALD.—‘A striking and powerful book.’ 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘It may be said at once that the life of the Celtic 
Kern and the Ireland of the Sixteenth Century have never been set out more picturesquely. 
The work is as fresh as it can be.’ 


MAELCHO. 
MAELCHO. 
MAELCHO, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place. 


WORKS BY F. ANSTEY. 


THE TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo. €s, Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
From THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—A capital set of stories, thoroughly clever and witty, often pathetic, 
and always humorous.’ : 
From THE ATHENEUM.— The grimmest of mortals, in his most surly mood, could hardly resist the fan 
of “ The Talking Horse.” ’ 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

From THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ The main interest of the book, which is very strong indeed, begins 
when Vincent return, when Harold Caffyn discovers the secret, when every page threatens to bring down doom 
on the head of the miserable Mark. Will he confess? Will be drown himself? Will Vincent denounce him ? 
Will Caffyn inform on him? Will bis wife abandon him ?—we ask eagerly as we read and cannot cease reading 
till the puzzle is solved in a serics of exciting situations.’ 


THE PARIAH. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 
From THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘In “The Pariah” we are more than ever struck by the sharp 
intuitive perception and the satirical ba'ancing of judgment which makes the author's writings such extremely 
i entertaining reading. There is not a dull }age—we might say, not a dull sentence—init.... The girls are 
: delightfully drawn, especially the bewitching Margot and the childish Lettice. Nothing that polish and finish, 
cleverness, humour, wit and sarcasm can give us is left out.’ : 


WERSAi or, Lesson to Fathers. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. limp 
red cloth, 2s. @d. 

From THE SATURDAY REVIEW.— If ever there was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, 
and yet not a comic book, or a“ merry ” book, or a bcok of jckes, or a book of pictures, or a jest book, or a tom~- 
fool book, but a perfectly sober and serious book, in the reading of which a sober man may laugh without shame 
from beginning to'end, it is the book callcd “ Vice Versa ; or, a Lesson to Fathers.” . . . We close the book, 
piece username it very earnestly to all fathers in the first instance, and their cons, nephews, uncles, and male 

cousins next, 


A FALLEN IDOL. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
From THE TIMES,.—‘ Wiil delight the multituoinous public that laughed over “ Vice Versa.” . . . The toy 

who brings the accursed image to Champion's house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and, above al’, Mr. Yarker, 

the wee who has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as p'easant to meet as it is impossible to forget.’ 


ie London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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BLACKIE NEW BOOKS. 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. By Beatrice Harraven, 
Author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’ ‘In Varying Moods,’ &c. A New Illus- 


trated Edition, with 46 Pictures from Desi, 
cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 


gns by JoHN H. Bacon. Square 8vo. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: Narrative of a 


Bicycle Journey. By Hu@H CALLAN, M.A., Author of ‘ Wanderings on Wheel and on 


Foot through Euro 


8yvo. cloth, 6s. 


pe,’ and ‘The Story of Jerusalem.’ With 30 Illustrations. Crown 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. From the German 

of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 

By F. W. Oviver, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, 
London. With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Coloured Plates. 

To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. each net; in 4 Half-Vols. cloth, 

at 12s. 6d. each net; and in 2 vols. cloth, 25s. each net. Now ready, Parts I. to VIIL., 

Half-Vols, I. and II., and Vol. I. 


THE FORTY-THIRD THOUSAND OF THE UNIVERSE; 
or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. PoucHET, M.D. 
With 273 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BANSHEE CASTLE. By Rosa Mutnontann. With 12 Page IIlus- 


trations by JoHN H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


TO GREENLAND AND THE POLE: a Story of Adventure in 


the Arctic Regions. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, 


By GorpOoN STABLES, M.D. With 8 Page Illustrations by 


G. C. HINDLEY. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


OLAF THE GLORIOUS. By Roserr Leicuroy. 


With 8 Page 


Illustrations by RALPH PEACOCK, and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 


NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 
WULF THE SAXON: 2 Story of the Norman Conquest. By G. A. 


HENTY. With 12 Page Illustrations by RALPH PEAcocK. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 


edges, 5s. 


olivine edges, 63. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: 2 Story of Restoration Times and the 
Great Fire. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Page Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES: 2 Story of Adventure 
in Colorado. By G. A. HENTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. HINDLEY. Crown 
$vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


PRICE 6s. EACH. 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
Through the Sikh War. 
Beric the Briton. 

In Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum, 
Redskin and Cowboy. 
By Right of 

England’s Aid. 

With Lee in Virginia. 
By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of St. Mark. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 

The Youn 
With Wolfe in Canada. 


a 


BLACKIE & SON'S New Catalogue of Books 


Carthaginian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PRICE 6s. EACH. 
The Lion of the North. 
With Clive in India. 
In Freedom’s Cause. 


| 

| 

| ray. 

| Under Drake’s Flag. 
| True to the Old Flag. 
| 

| 


PRICE 5s. EACH. 
A Jacobite Exile. 


Condemned as a Nihilist. 


Held East For England. 
Maori and Settler. 

One of the 28th. 

In the Reign of Terror. 
Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 


itadle for Pr 


PRICE 5s. EACH. 

A Final Reckoning. 
The Cat of Bubastes. 
For Name and Fame. 
Dragon and the Raven. 
St. George for England. 
By Sheer Pluck. 
Facing Death. 

PRICE 3s. 6d. 
Chapter of Adventures. 

PRICE 2s. 6d. 
Sturdy and Strong. 


PRICE 1s. 6d. EACH. 
Tales of Daring. : 
Yarns on the Beach. 


tation, School Prizes, 


Rewards, &c., sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES, 
Large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 
With Illustrations by the Author, 


DOYLE, 
FREDERIOK WALKER. 

Sets in cloth, £9; or in half-russia, £13, 13s. 


VANITY FAIR: a Novel without a Hero. Two BURLESQUES — 


volumes. With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS His Fortunes DIARY. CABAGAN. 
isfortunes : his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 
Two oy With 48 Steel Engravings and numerous REBECCA AND ROWENA. 
Woodcuts. a gl OF THE NEXT FRENCH REVO. 
THE N NEWCOMES : Memoirs of ‘8 most Respectable COX'S DIARY. 
‘amily. Two volumes. teel Engravings by | With Illustrations by the Author and RICHARD DOYLE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF MR. M, A. TITMARSH; 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ.: MRS, PERKING'S BAL, 

With Eight Illustrations by DU and sn 

ON THE RHINE. 
THE VIRGINIANS : : a Tale of the Last Century. THE ROSE AND THE RING 

‘Two volumes. With 48 Steel Engravings and numerous With 74 Tustrations by the Author. 

Woodeuts. BALLADS AND TALES. With Illustrations by the 
THE E ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON way 

THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK OF MR. M. A. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS: With 

TELLOWPLUSH, With Hlustratione bythe ions by Autor. 

2 DENIS DUVAL; LOVEL THE WIDOWER; and 
THE MEMOIRS. OF BARRY LYNDON, TORIES. Illustrations by FREDERICK 
WRITTEN BY His! ELE WITH THE WALEER and the 


SAMUEL TITMARSH, A: > THE GREAT. THOGGARTY CATHERINE: a LITTLE TRAVELS ; ; 


DIAMOND. With Tilustrations by thé Author. THE Pa AP’ ICAL, 

and THE WOLVE! 

THE TRISH SKETCH-BOOK ; tions by the ond a 
With Ilustrations by the Author. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND 


N : EVIEWS. With Illustrations by the A 
With Illustrations by the Author. Illustrations by the A’ 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 26 Vols. large8vo. 


10s, 6d. each. 
This Edition contains some «f Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional Iustratt ns, 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 18 Vols. crown 8yo, 
with Frontispiece toe y Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3. 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5. 10s, 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 
THE 

CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

26 Vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Sets in cloth, £4. 11s.; or handsomely bound in a £8, 88, 

Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many 

by eminent Artis's. THIS EDITION CONTAINS ALTOGETHER t 773 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE POCKET EDITION. 27 Vols. Small fep. 8vo. 


in handsome ebonised case, £2. 12s. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or in paper cover, 1s. each, 


They are also supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 


THE NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold- | THE MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes 
lettered cloth case, 21s. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. 


With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, ” 

‘Mr. Marks’s delightful bock will repay the reader from the first page to the last... . He has added another 
and a bright laurel to his wreath,’—SPECTATOR. a 
THE LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. EDISON. By W.K.L. 

and ANTONIA Dickson. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to. cloth extra, 18s, 

‘It is full of entertaining anecdotes.’—TimFs, 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT, 1773- 1836. 2 vols. 

demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 

‘The memoirs have a certain charm as the work of one who was evidently not tad bright, genial, and brave, 
but a very worthy woman,’—ScoTsMAN. 


NEW THREE- AND- -SIKPENNY NOVELS. 
RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST. By Berrram Mitrorp, Author of ‘The 
Gun-Runner,’ 


* One does not often come upon anything in fiction more thrilling than the scenes in the “ Valley of the Eye. 
GLascow HERALD. 


THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S, &c. By Bret HArTE. With 39 lusts. 
‘Mr. Bret Harte’s new volume is one of the most delightful of the long list..-NEW WEEKLY. 
ROMANCES OF THE OLD SERAGLIO. ByH.N.CRELLIN. With28 Illustra- 


tions by Srantry L. Woop. 
‘It isa perfect book of its kind. . . . Altogether delightful.’—Wor 


VERNON’S AUNT. By SARA JEANNETTE DuNCAN, Author of ‘A Social Departure,’ 
With 47 Illustrations by Han Horst. ) 
‘It is exceedingly laughable . . . highly amusing. —GLascow HERALD. 


SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris. 
‘The book is clever and one to read.’—TABLET. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By CuaARLEs EGBERT CrapDpDock, Author of ‘ The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains.’ 
‘ An exciting narrative, with plenty of striking episode.’—DaILY TELEGRAPH. 


SCENES FROM THE SHOW. By Geo. R. Sims (Dagonet). Post 8vo. . picture 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


NOW READY. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Myra’s Journal. 


THE LEADER OF FASHION. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE BEST SIXPENNYWORTH EVER ISSUED. 


FIVE Supplements—Fashion Supplement, Coloured Fashion Plate, Cut-out - 
Paper Pattern, Literary Supplement, and a New and Charming Gavotte 
(issued separately on music paper), entitled ‘ LADY FAYRE,’ by W. H. Elkin. 


Over 100 Illustrations of Fashions by the best Artists, embracing every age of Woman, from 
childhood to middle age. 


Of any Bookstall or Newsagent; or of the Publishers, 
BEETON & CO., LIMITED, 6 Fetter Lane, London. 
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LINK SHELL TRUSS (Patent) 
POSITIVELY CURES. 
Vide British Medical Journal, June 30, 1894 


__WRITE FOR ONE STAMP, 


LINK SHELL TRUSS COMPANY 


171 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


T 


‘Dont Cough just use: 


tt tt 


and remove the cause—without 


any after effect. 

valled Remedy. 


“One gives relief they will cure, 
and they will net injure your 
ealth. 


Lozenges 


SHINS! BACHE 


moses 


They at once check the cough 


+ 


+ 


+ 


A 
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ILLUSTRATED 


EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR WORKS. 


Handeomely bound in cloth gilt, each Volume containing Four Illustrations, 
d Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


GRANIA: the tory, of an Island. By 
the Hon. Emity L 

TheSMALL HOUSEatALLIN GTON. 
By ANTHONY TROLLO! 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 


THE. "CLAVERINGS. By AwntTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 
TRAN ISFORMATION: :a Romance. By 


DOMESTIC ‘STORIES. By the Author 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 


THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By 
"Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL, 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Oxrpnanr. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By Manrcaret 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norzis, 
LOVE THE By Ricnarp Asus 


Kine (‘Basil 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 aaehas iam, S.W. 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


MEHALAH: 


A Story | of the Salt Marshes. 
fu Mehalah’ above the ordinary AEN of novels? 


JOHN HERRING: 


A West of England Romance. 


novels of the day “ John Herring" isa very 
rk indeed.'—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


NEws. 
‘A bit of real romance: original, violent, 
novel both and circumstance, and peculiarly 
ve,’— 


COURT ROYAL. 


*“Court Royal” is among the few novels of our time 

oes —e and will probably obtain, life beyond its 
Virhe ate ene holds the reader under a spell which is un- 
ken from first to last.'—MORNING Post. 


‘A book of originality and power.’—TIMES, 
THE GAVEROCKS. 


‘A tale of vivid and well-sustained interest.’—GUARDIAN, 


RICHARD CABLE. 


‘A novel esseutially sengable, and full of life and 
colour.’—DaILY TELEGRAPH 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR PRESENTS, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on spgmenyn: 
, sae CATALOGUE of PUBLICATI ONS, containing ene of Works by 


Thackeray, Sir A, Henry Seton Merriman. 
Browning. | G. H. Hon. Emily 
Mrs. Browning. The of! Molly Bawn.’ George ng. 
John Addington Symonds, | The Aut thor of ‘John Her- Hamilton Aid ; 
Humphry Wa ving.’ Anthony Trollope. 
Mrs. Oliphant. Conan Holme Lee 
Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.I. E. Horris Mrs. Gaskell. 
Matthew Arnol Jaimes P The Sisters Bronté. 
Leslie Stephen. . Rider Haggard. The Author of ‘The Game- 
ss eray. J. eyman. keeper at Moms.’ 


AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8,W, 
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f what is 

as ‘HOVIS’ is 
Samples 

ill 


not satis 


factory, please 
Macclesfield. 


THE QUEEN 


FITTON & SON, | 


PROMOTES 
Millers 


SUPPLIED TO 
erienced in obtaining 


\ If any difficulty be ex- 
*‘HOVIS,’ or i 

supplied 

write, sending 

(the cost of which w 
be defrayed), to 


SS 


OBSERVE THAT THE SIGNATURE — 
Is now 
printed in 
Blue Ink 
diagonally 
across the 
Outside Wrapper 
of every 
Bottle of the Original 
Worcestershire Sauce. 


j Wholesale and for Export by the 
Proprietors, Worcester ; 
| Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd., London ; 
and Export Oilmen generally. 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. RETAIL EVERYWHERF. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


A new scheme on a sound actuarial basis under which an immediate 

assurance without any examination by the Medical Officer of the Company 

ean be secured in approved cases. By means of an equitable arrangement, 

extra rating for bad family history, or for minor personal points, or 
climate, is practically abolished under this scheme. 


Founded in 1805. The Oldest Scottish Insurance Company. 


 CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Revenue, £600,000. Funds, £1,675,900. 


THE ADVANTACES OFFERED IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT INCLUDE: 


A NON-FORFEITABLE SYSTEM of the most complete description, which prevents the lapsing 
of a valuable Policy through accidental omission to pay the Premium, so long as the Surrender Value 
is sufficient to meet the overdue Premium and Interest thereon at 5 per cent. j 

FIXED SURRENDER VALUES on a more liberal and equitable scale than those usually allowed. 

» (See Table in Prospectus.) 

et ON POLICIES to an amount slightly less than the Surrender Value are granted at 4} per 
cent. interest A 


CLAIMS payable ten days after proof of death and title. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS regarding foreign residence. (See Prospectus.) 
Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London {82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., OHARLES LEES, Secretary. 
Offices: 114 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W., ARTHUR LAWTON, Secretary, 
®.* PLEASE MENTION ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE? IN ANY COMMUNICATION WITH THE COMPANY RESPECTING THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


GENUINE ELECTRIC BELTS, BANDS, AND BATTERIES, 


' "ELECTRICITY WILL CURE WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 


An effective Remedy for various diseases, esrecially Nerve Exhaustion, Gout, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Lumbago, 
nab ey arg Sleeplessness, Pains in the Back, and Kindred Complaints, Guaranteed to convey a current 
through the body. 

High Medical Authorities, including Sir Charles Locock, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir William Fergusson, 
Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen ; also Sir H. E, Sieveking, Physician to H.R.H.the Prinze of Wales, and 
Dr. J, Russell Reynolds have testified to the curative qualities of Pulvermacher's Appliances, : 

Pamphlet sent Post Free. No Charge for Consultation. 


PULYERMACHER & CO., 194 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
; ESTABLISHED Firty YEARS, 
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Cardinal : Harford. 
THE EsTABLISHED O r i iental 


Importers of 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, Carpets 


108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


COLOURED CENTENARY CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
- * DELICIOUS NEW « PERFUME = 


THOMSON’S Te CRownPerfumeRY 


PERFECTION!!! Sold by all Drapers. BLOSSOMS 


ONE MILLION PAIRS ANNUALLY. 


fore St., Lond 
LAVENDER SALTS 
wit fe once be sent you. 
THOMBOX 18, 14, and Sold Reject Counterfeits. \ 


IF YOU WANT— APPLY TO— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOY age East Harding Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 
a/e’s opened. p / 
Standing Orders received. CAT 
Lists on Application. oR ONS 


Any Information given. 


Excellent also for 
Invalids and the 
Aged. 
Benger’s Food was Awarded the In Tins, of 
GOLD MEDAL yy Chemists, &e., 
Of the International Health Exhibition, London, Va everywhere. 
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For Notice to Correspondents see overleaf. 


BORD'S PIANOS 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month (Second-hand 
10s. 6d. per month) on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 & 42 SOUTHAMPTON Row, HOLBORN, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. LONDON, W.C. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 
For Bilious and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Wind, Nervous Depression, Spasms, 
Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Giddiness, &c. 
AS A GENERAL FAMILY APERIENT MEDICINE 


DR. SCOTT’S 
BILIOUS & LIVER PILLS 


Are Unrivalled. Sold Everywhere. 
PREPARED BY 
W. LAMBERT, 173 SEYMOUR PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Genuine are in a square green package. 
DO NOT BE PERSUADED BY ANYONE TO BUY ANY OTHER MEDICINE INSTEAD. 


Invaluable Toilet Requisite.—For restoring weak and faded hair 
to strength and luxuriance. 


OL. DRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA 


Is unrivalled in producing a LUXURIANT GROWTH of HAIR, 
WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and the only remedy for 
BALDNESS, containing the essential ‘requisites Sor Cleaning and 
seuntivnw- For Children it is invaluable, as 1 Sorms the basis of a 
— Head of Hair, and prevents baldness in mature age, Sold by 
psa erfumers and Chemists at 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, per Bottle. Wholesale 
and Retail by the Proprietors, 


22 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. _ Established Philadelphia, 1821. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


CURVING ‘THE TEE 
OVER 


USE. 
SOUND 
TEETH, AND O OT 
HEALTHY 
~~ GEG GUMS TO OLD 
AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s.6d, All Chemists, &c. 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is JEWSBURY & BROWN'S. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
Situ, Exper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 


. All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are 
returned on receipt of stamps for postage ; but the Editor cannot hold himself 
responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on personal 


application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only initials 
are given. 
Contributions should be legibly written, and only on one side of each leaf. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
PARIS: GALIGNANI & CO. LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER. 
~ NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS AGENCY. MELBOURNE: MELVILLE, MULLEN, & SLADE, 
: SYDNEY and BRISBANE: EDWARDS, DUNLOP, & CO., Limited, 
ADELAIDE; W. C. RIGBY. TASMANIA: WALCH & SONS. 
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salon, silk cloth, felt, ‘with the pattern On. 

for the last seven years. The first year of the “English 


Edition. has been uery. successfitl, and the circulation 
the Work Basket rapidly mereasing, 
We shall be obliged, Madam, if you will honour 
Medesoo & Go. 
Publishers of thé Work Basket and Cutiprey’s Wore, 


Subscribers: of the WORK BASKET 
ye hesides the Monthly IHustrated 
swith Coloured Plates: 


| The latest pieces of Fancy “Work 
With materials necessary for Carrying ‘them ‘eut: 
Work baskets, / Jewel-boxes, ‘Glove-boxes; Handkerchief sachets, 
Woyers’ for What-nots Work ‘tables, | Pin-cushions and Toilet 
“mecessaries, _Wall-pockets, Newspaper holders, Piano ‘covers,’ Doyleys, 
Book, covers, Cushioits; Foot-stools, Lamp. shades, Fans, Hand-screens, 
Witimacassars, Table. centres, Mats for dessert; ‘dishes,. Tea-cosies, 
Sideboard cloths, and other useful and ornamental: articles. 


These pitces of fancy-work. are made of tissues already 
traced with designs to be done. in. embroidery, ribbon work, etc., 
are. ornamented with Irish lace, stlk cord, passementeri¢, thes: Bach 
sonimenced so as.to make the: working. Of it easter, and ail wools, silks, cottons, 
threads, are ingluded tt the rate 


RATE. OF SUBSCRIPTION 
the FANCY- WORK with MATERIALS and MAGAZINE 


london: 5s. Quarterly. 


The Three Months, Subscription is offer ed to Subscribers ‘Hat they 
for themseloes of the true value of our publication, a sample copy of which 
are unable to send, owing to the great cost of the 
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"FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Tedesco & 147, Great Portland Sty London, W. 


need _not be before of the first 
number and are tobe payable to Fr. Tedesco & Co. 


THE WORK BASKET, ’ 


for One Year, payable Or th one 


only ‘are -entitled to. the Prem 


“Rate of Subscription - Post Free” 

| (OTHER COUNTRIES, Al 


PREMIUM PRIZE! 


We, send the following free of charge. and post free to those. who 


use the form. of. subscription given above: 
AN EXTRA PIECE OF FANCY-WORK 
with the necessary materials for finishing 18; 
This present will’ be immediately to the Subscribers on 


of the above form up and sent to, Fr. Tedesco Co. 
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WATE: 


A Magazine for Boys and cin 


~Biving new Games & 
of 


BARERTS, 


We to call. your attention 10.“ CHILDREN’S PLAY& WORK"\The 


‘object of this publication 1s not only to’ offer anallustrated magazine for boys and girls, 
giving besides-chivming tales, descriptions of the newest Games.and Pastimes, but also: 
enable our young subscribers to make themselves, by. sending thene the 


materials to-do all of which are included in the-rate Subseription. 


The Girls wilt receive traced Ussues, silks, all prepared: to. and em- 


broider many useful articles of. dress. for ‘themselves and their as 


~ knacks to decorate their own room and the doll’s house. 


Boys will he ablets shew theit taste and. exercise their imagination 


by building with wood, cardboard, metal, which the Journal ‘provides, the most. 


pared objects, Such as small pieces of. carriages, boxes, houses, 


‘chur ches sand other 


Fr: TEDESCO 
“FORM OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION 


Fr Great Portland Street, London, Ww. 


to enter name as a to 

BOYS’ EDITION. 

Children’ Play & Work" GIRLS, EDITION. 
Ser One Year, tn. one instal. 
Subscribers: only ate entitled to aP remium’ 


ADDRESS 


for the Games and Toys, and ‘the Magazine, sént’ Post: Wea? 


“UNITED KINGDOM. 1 


OTHER COUNTRIES £1 88. 


Remittanees need not be of the first ‘Number. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORFORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER,—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—Her Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Siz EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotonet FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary -CH ARLES DLBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S, 


APPEAL, 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 808 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual . Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 428 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1893, and of 170 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1893 being 398%. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
25th October, 1894, 38,381. 


The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Boat 
and her equipment. including Life-Belts for the crew. and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 
Boat, and £350 for the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-boat Branches. 
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‘ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


The Right Hon, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M.P., when President of the 
Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution 
on the 30th April, 1892:— 

“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
but also as regards the efficiency of the work done. I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case in which the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty.” 


The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., when President of the Board 
of Trade, said at the Annual Meeting on the 18th March, 1893 :— 


“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National Life-Boat Institution. No Government department 
would ever maintain that alertness and alacrity which the Governors of 
that Institution always exhibited; and no Government department could 
ever evoke that generous sympathy with heroism which has characterised 
the work of the Institution. I trust the time will never come when the 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G., First Lord of the Admiralty, 
stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on the 21st April, 
1894 :— 

“ A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without assistance from 
the State, and in this country I think we take a great pride in this. The 


Institution has a great claim on the country. . . . It does a great 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the generosity 


and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. A.B. Forwood, M.P., when Secretary to the Admiralty, 
stated in public at Liverpovl :— 

“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working the Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best and, indeed, 
the only way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 
organisation.” 


The Right Lon. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding at a 
m2z2ting at the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said :-— 

“The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is one of the most meritorious 
and useful voluntary institutions in this the greatest maritime country of the 
world. Indeed, there is perhaps no society which better deserves the 
financial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, 
said in the House of Commons on the 18th August, 1894:— 
: “The National Life-boat Institution deserves the confidence 
of the people.” 


t On the 25th October, 1894, the Institution had granted altogether in rewards since its 
establishment in 1824, 98 Gold Medals and Clasps, 1,139 Silver Medals and Clasps. 244 
Binocular Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 7 Ancroid Barometers, 44 Framed Certificates of Scrvicé, 
1,479 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £145,500 in money. 
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effected gn with the Cdinburgh Lite Assurance Company, on Li inh 
and hath subscribed, of caused to be 


of Che Company, Deetrnation bearing date the 
forth, other things onlinary and present slate of heclih, and tbat on that day 


Pro Kanda? Souris, Ke the Dinetors of the Company, ag the 
Pretium for such Assurznce for one sear froma the 0008 Lig tt Hundred aod 
Now hnow all By these presents, Thet sud doall di tine previous to the 


One Thousand Fight Mundred.and > ot in the erent of Tring besond the said term, if ‘Amignesa shall pay to the Diector.of the mid 
Company duriog Life, tho ho Premivan on or beline the — day of A Thonsand Eight Hundred and 


end on or befo day and y sulacrjucnt Year, dusing the existence of this Policy, the Capital Stock, and Funds of the said Company shall be subject and Lsile to pay and make good 
o¢ Exccutora, or Assignees, within three calendar months next after the Decease of the said 

alld Lave been duly certified 0d proved to the reasonable satisactieg of the Court of Disectors of the 
Company, the sudsum of 


tho laufuLmoncy of Great Drilain, together with such. further aum or as may, under the Regulations of tlie Company, have been Gomi time to tine appropnated 
5.0 Donvs ot Addstion to this Pelicy, Provided alipang, That che Assarance licreby granted shall ot all times, and upiice all citeumstances, be subject 10 the terms and conditions prieted on the 
‘bach ofthis Polley, apd shall ba vali only in tase the declaration Leavin before veforred La shail prove ia oll respecte truo this all be void case the 
shall Lesond the of Europe, or chal) eater into any Military of Naval service without Jeare from the Court of Disectors; of sho die upon the seas (except in 
from one putt of che United Kingdom t another ; and alsoy except in Ume of ia » deck of stcam-Loat, from Dritish to Foreign ports, between the Texel and Dresl, ot from Forcign 
potts situated afuresaid 10 Dritush ports) of slall die by Suicide, Duclting, or che hands of alpo, and it is beredy Declared to be the ‘rue inteut and meaning of these crescents, 
‘That the Caputal Stock and Funds of the said Company, for the time being, shall alove be answerable for any Iemond therespos, vader or by virtue of this Policy, and that.no clare or demand ander 
vison of Chia Peli, shal Uo ony perma or pesvons cxzept the Porton of the eld and which shal wt. ander any cireumMances be aubjott to such demand, 


he of Mo hers of Che id any ‘oliey fo the contrary ‘Wa, three of the Ordinary 
pry, Presents, written (in printed), by font 


FUNDS, £2,750,000. INCOM E, £350,000. 


REQUEST FORM. 


Please send further particulars of the NEW ‘EDINBURGH’ POLICY 
(with Guaranteed Options), applicable to the case of a person aged 
Birthday. 


t*- This Form on being filled up and sent to any of the Company’s Offices, 
as on first page, will receive immediate attention. 


Edinourgh: and Constable Printers to Her Mazes: 


a 
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LONDON 14 King William St., £.C. 
DUBLIN. 55 Upper Sackville St. 
MANCHESTER . 12 King Street 
GLASGOW . 4122 St. Vincent St. 
BIRMINGHAM 16 Bennett's Hill 
LIVERPOOL . . 54 Castle Street 
DUNDEE. . 56 Commercial St. 
NEWCASTLE. . 6 Queen Street 
BRISTOL ... . 1 Broad Quay 


-Founded - 1825 


or 7 A, 


ti} 


| £40 a Year for 25 Years 


| 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES. 


The New 
‘EDINBURGH’ POLICY 


or 
&50 a Year for 20 Years 
SECURES 
£1000 at Death if within Term, : 
£50 a Year for Life after the Term; and 
£1000 when that ceases or is relinquished. 


See Special Prospectus for particulars.of these and Other 


GUARANTEED OPTIONS 4% 


LEEDS .. .. 87 Park Square 
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WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 
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, AND OILCLOTH 


SCOURING 
, LINOLEUM 


KITCHEN TABLES 


OR CLEANING 


t, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair Rods. 
AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE IRONS, MANTELS, ETC. 


Pain 


Marble, 


or Polishing Metals, 


FOR STEEL, IRON, 


IMOYES RUST, 


STAINS, TARNISH, 


DIRT, 


_ he 
BRASS, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“In mineral constitution Apollinaris stands 
between Niederselters and Emser Kraehnchen, 
and it serves medicinally in place of either. 


“Tts pleasant taste and its richness in 
natural Carbonic Acid are agreeable qualities 
which have largely contributed to its world-wide 


popularity.” 7 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES, 6/@|APair, Ivory Handles, 

FOR COUGHS, COLDS,| ia 

and BRONCHITIS. 

The Safest, and-Best- Tonic for Children. 

MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E.. Wholesale: GARRETT, & Co., W. 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow GRounD 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STR@ET SQUARE, LONDON 
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